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TO A THRUSH. 


How I do envy thee, thou small brown bird, 
That sittest on the slowly budding spray 

Of yonder tree, and all the pale spring day 
Pourest thy song abroad, till swift upstirred 
The other birds sing forth their merry song, 
Singing unheeding or of pain or wrong! 


I hear thee trilling through the sweet moist 
air. 

How free thy music; how it, welling out, 

Makes the world vocal! What hast thou with 
doubt? 

What knowest thou of all we mortals bear ? 

Ah, little dost thou reck of sin or pain ; 

Nor dost thou know that frost must come 
again ! 


Oh, I am weighted with a world of care ! 

I cannot sing like thee, mute am I sure. 

I feel all that thou say’st, but must endure 

In silence, for I may not take my share 

In that vast stream of praise that is outpoured 

When sweet spring rises up to greet her Lord. 

Teach me thy secret, happy bird! I wait 

Expectantly to listen for the charm, 

That keeps thee ignorant of sin and harm, 

And those fierce joys that make the sufferer 
great, 

That crown him in the presence of the earth, 

That hail him conqueror o’er the ills of birth, 


What, wilt thou not confide in me to-night ? 
See how the wan moon creeps above the firs, 
While in the topmost boughs a sad song stirs, 
Too sad, too sweet, to greet her beauty bright. 
Then art thou silent as the night glides by, 
Drawing her garments o’er the saffron sky. 


I cannot sing, for oh! my heart is sore ; 
Thou hast no heart, dear bird, so thou canst 
sing, 

Thou hast no past, no future that may bring 
Some deadly dart to pierce thee to the core; 
Thou livest in the present’s fair blue sky, 
That is thy secret, shared by none, save I. 

All The Year Round. 


AN OBERMANNIC EPILOGUE, 


AMID our little worldly din, 
Vain to arrest or save, 

A century of vulgar sin 
Approaches to its grave. 


We dare not praise, we would not blame, 
The thing ourselves have made ; 

Nor part the honor from the shame, 
The sunshine from the shade, 


Ah no, we sages of to-day 
Refuse to bless or ban ; 

Nothing we do at all, and say 
As little as we can, 
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Let us have leave to eat and drink 
And we shall be content : 

W: need not too exactly think 
For what our lives were meant, 


Indifferent happy with our lot, 
We trudge the trodden way ; 

And if there be a God or not 
We hardly care to say. 


Could not the old philosophy 
A better council give ?— 

“So live that you may learn to die, 
So die that you may live.” 


We have no heart to live our life, 
We do not wish to die: 

Too cowardly to join the strife, 
Not brave enough to fly. 


We feebly fret, we mildly doubt, 
We compromise with sin: 

The old-world fashions have gone out, 
The new not yet come in, 


Upon the borders of a time, 
We leave all things undone: 
God send we hear the morning chime, 
And live to see the sun! 
Spectator. 


THE DEAD SOLDIER AT MT. McGREGOR. 


SLEEP, soldier! sleep! Your task is ended, 
Rest as the brave alone may rest ; 

Still shall the flag your sword defended, 
Untorn, untarnished, wrap your breast. 


And wheresoe’er in airy splendor 
That undimmed banner greets our view, 
Its starry folds with sorrow tender 
Shall touch our hearts with thoughts of you. 


The brave you led, the weak you shielded, 
And those, once foes, who felt your might, 

Now that the hand which wisely wielded 
Such power is still, in grief unite, 


That girdled world whose fame you tasted, 
That girdled world whose woes you knew, 

Kneels by your corse, wan now and wasted, 
And worships on though life is through, 


Nor place nor people claim your story, 

All shores, all nations, weep your doom ; 
Lines cannot bound a hero’s glory, 

Mankind his fellows and the eartb his tomb. 


Then, soldier, sleep, your task is ended, 
Rest as the brave alone may rest ; 
Still shall the flag your sword defended, 
Untorn, untarnished, wrap your breast. 
CHARLES NOBLE GREGORY. 
Milwaukee Sunday Sentinel. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
THE ELECTRESS SOPHIA.* 


AMONG the lives of English queens and 
princesses, which have naturally enough 
employed the labors of loyal and industri- 
ous compilers, a biography of the elec- 
tress Sophia could of course claim no 
place. She was but “the mother of our 
kings to be” — “Magna Britanniz 
Heres,” as the inscription runs on her 
coffin in the royal vault at Hanover. Yet 
it is strange that the personal history of a 
princess whose character and conduct 
possess so singular an interest in connec- 
tion with our national history, should 
never (so far as we are aware) have been 
made the subject of an English mono- 
graph. If the courtly pens of Hanoverian 
authors (Feder, Malortie, Néldeke) might 
formerly have rendered any composition 
of the kind superfluous, such is hardly the 
case now, when the publication of the 
electress’s autobiographical memoir, of 
her correspondence with Leibnitz, and of 
other valuable remains in the archives of 
Hanover, has placed a mass of new mate- 
It 


rials at the disposal of the biographer. 
is true that the more her life is known, 
the less will it be believed to have been 
consistently devoted to the pursuit of one 


great object. The legend of her having 
frequently declared that she should die 


* 1. Memoiren der Herzogin Sophie, nachmals 
Kurfiirstin von Hannover. Herausgegeben von Dr. 
Adolf Kécher. (Publicationen aus den k. Preuss. 
Staatsarchiven, IV. Band). Leipzig, 1879. 

2. Correspondance de Leibnizavecl électrice Sophie 
de Brunswick-Lunebourg. 3 vols. Hanover, 1874 

3. Briefe der Herzogin von Orleans, Elisabeth 
Charlotte, an die Kurfiirstin Sophie von Hannover. 
(Ranke, Franzésische Geschichte, Vol. V.) 

4. Briefe der Prinzessin Elisabeth Charlotte von 
Orleans, 1676-1722. (Bibliothek des literarischen Ve- 
reins zu Stuttgart, Vol. VI.) 

5. W. Havemann, Geschichte der Lande Braun- 
schweig und Liineburg. 3 vols. Géttingen, 1857. 

6. A. Kocher, Geschichte von Hannover und 
Braunschweig, 1643 bis 1714. I. Theil (1648-1668). 
(Publicationen aus den k. Preuss. Staatsarchiven XX. 
Band.) Leipzig, 1884. 

7. L. Hausser, Geschichte der rheinischen Pfalz. 
zed. 2vols. Heidelberg, 1856. 

8. Die Herzogin von Ahiden, Stammutter der 
Kiniglichen Hauser Hannover und Preussen. Leip- 
zig, 1852. 

g. A. F. H. Schaumann, Sophia Dorothea, Prin- 
zessin von Ahiden, und Kurfiirstin Sophie von Han- 
nover. Hanover, 1379. 

10. A. Kocher, Die Prinzessin von Ahlden, in 
Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift. Vol. XLVIII. 1882. 
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content, if on her tomb could be inscribed 
the words, * Sophia, queen of Great Brit- 
ain,” is irreconcilable with the whole tenor 
of her private thoughts as- well as public 
acts. Neither, however, will a candid 
enquiry result in the confirmation of the 
notion, to which the conclusions of an 
able and voluminous living historian, M. 
Onno Klopp, are calculated to give color, 
that during part of her life she regarded 
with indifference, and even with aversion, 
the brilliant prospect opening more or 
less hopefully before her. She was not, 
perhaps, endowed with what an Eliza- 
bethan would have called a “ high-aspiring 
mind ;” but in no part or phase of her life 
was she unequal either to her present for- 
tunes or to the responsibilities which a 
greater future cast before it. Of the his- 
tory of the Hanoverian succession her bi- 
ography will therefore always form a most 
significant part. But on that history we 
do not on this occasion propose to dwell. 
She was in herself a person of no common 
order. In an age when the majority of 
the German courts took pride in imitating 
the splendors and the vices of Versailles, 
and when the thoughts of her own hus- 
band and eldest son were devoted to a 
narrow dynastic policy, or diverted by the 
fétes in which their mistresses shone con- 
spicuous, she led a life many-sided, high- 
minded, and pure. The scandal which 
aspersed her own reputation may be 
waved aside as utterly without proof. For 
the coarseness of tone which frequently 
disfigures her writing, the manners of her 
age, and, to some extent, experiences un- 
provoked by herself, are largely accounta- 
ble. Political ambition was not unknown 
to her, but it certainly did not absorb her 
interests. Though she cannot be allowed 
the credit claimed for her by one of her 
encomiasts, of having discovered the mer- 
its of Leibnitz, and though much of his 
philosophy was as far above her as she 
was above the mere pretence of under- 
standing it, she was a woman of shrewd 
intelligence, unfailing common sense, and 
a freshness of humor which often de- 
serves to be mistaken for wit. Perhaps 
Descartes would hardly have dedicated 
his “ Principia” to her as he did to her 





sister Elizabeth; but she knew how to 
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distinguish precious metal from tinsel, 
and she saw through Toland, whose glory 
it was to see through everything. She 
conciliated without apparent effort the 
good-will of all whom she cared to please, 
whether it were an old opponent of her 
house, like Duke Antony Ulric of Wolf- 
enbiittel; or an unmanageable ci-devant 
lover, like Duke George William of Celle. 
King William III. treated her with a re- 
spect not wholly due to her political im- 
portance; and his great adversary Lewis 
XIV., after a visit she had paid to his 
court, spoke of her with marked approval, 
deigning to add an avowal that he was 
fond of les gens d’esprit. Indeed, the 
learned Urbain Chevreau, in his rather 
dreary commonplace book, actually opines 
that the question started by French con- 
ceit, “Si un Allemand peut étre bel 
esprit,” might be settled by the fact that 
nobody in France is better entitled to that 
designation than is the duchess of Han- 
over. But, more than this; no one was 


ever more enthusiastically loved by those 
who had the best opportunities of learn- 
ing to know the excellence of her heart; 


nor — surest sign of a genial disposition 
— was she at any time in her life without 
an intimate friend. The truest of all 
these friends was her niece, the incom- 
parable Elizabeth Charlotte (Zzse-Lofze), 
Duchess of Orleans. For many a long 
and weary year this faithful woman, who 
never wrote an untrue word in her beloved 
native tongue, poured her griefs and her 
gossip into the sympathetic ears of ma 
tante; and when the end came, she 
mourned her in words of passionate grief. 
But before attempting to summarize the 
intellectual and moral traits which distin- 
guish the electress Sophia, it would be 
necessary to survey her life as a whole, 
and, above all, to dwell upon its later 
years, in which the figure of the wonder- 
ful old lady, ceaselessly pacing the gravel 
walks in the gardens of Herrenhausen, 
was a familiar image to many English- 
men. Fora picture of her life in those 
later years, ber correspondence with Leib- 
nitz, which is fairly continuous from 1688 


onwards, furnishes abundant materials. | ant mood. 


But for a sketch of the first fifty years 
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which her life extended, her autobiogra- 
phy serves as the most appropriate guide. 
With its help there is, we think, little 
difficulty in understanding her conduct 
in relation to a series of events, which 
ended in a terrible catastrophe still the 
subject of much eager speculation. 

These autobiographical memoirs, which 
were discovered by the late G. H. Pertz 
among the papers in the Hanoverian ar- 
chives, had already been made some use 
of both by Havemann, in his valuable 
“ History of Brunswick and Liineburg” 
(3 vols., 1857), and by M. Onno Klopp, 
before they were edited by Dr. Kocher 
for the series of publications from the 
Prussian archives. They do not appear 
to have been known to the late Mr. J. M. 
Kemble, when he compiled his instructive 
volume of “State Papers and Correspon- 
dence;” but Dr. Kécher has of course 
constantly resorted to them in his own 
“History of Hanover and Brunswick” 
from the Peace of Westphalia, asolid and 
valuable work, of which the first volume 
has been quite recently published. There 


‘can be no doubt as to the genuineness of 


these memoirs ; for though the original or 
first draft is wanting, the extant copy is 
from the hand of Leibnitz. Some polite 
remarks on a sheet of paper, appended by 
him to the MS., reveal the fact that he has 
corrected the duchess’s French orthogra- 
phy and grammar. But no such emenda- 
tions could impair the effect of the writer’s 
style. Leibnitz declares that, in spite of 
an apparent negligence, it exhibits some- 
thing of the quality which Longinus calls 
the sublime; but he elsewhere more 
nearly hits the mark, when he tells Mme. 
de Brinon that the duchess alone pos- 
sessed the art of saying strong things in 
a marvellously pleasant way. These me- 
moirs in truth contain “strong things ” of 
divers kinds; but the reader will agree 
with Leibnitz so far as to acknowledge 
the good-humor which takes the sting out 
of most of their censures, and relieves, 
though it cannot refine, the coarse salt 
of their seventeenth-century pleasantries. 
And yet the book was written in no buoy- 
In the months immediately 
preceding the close of 1680, when Sophia 


out of the fourscore years and four over , began to write (the “ Memoirs” were fin- 
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ished on February 25th, 1681), she had 
lost her sister Elizabeth and her dearly 
loved brother the Elector Palatine. Dr. 
Kocher has printed several of her letters 
to him, which had probably been returned 
to her immediately after his death, for 
reminiscences of them occur in the “ Me- 
moirs.” Her busband, in accordance with 
a custom of his, was abroad in Italy, and 
she took up her pen, to divert herself, as 
she says, during his absence, to avoid 
melancholy, and to keep herself in good 
spirits. “For,” she adds, with her cus- 
tomary frankness, “1 am persuaded that 
this preserves health and life, which is 
very dear to me.” And it must be al- 
lowed that, though troubies are not to be 
bought off either by activity of mind or 
by serenity of temper, few lives so full of 
public and private cares have been more 
prolonged or better managed than hers. 
Sophia, as is well known, was the twelfth 
of the thirteen children of Elizabeth, 
daughter of King James I., and Frederick, 
Elector Palatine and for a short year king 
of Bohemia.* She was born at the Hague 
on October 14th, 1630, and was thus only 
by a few months the junior of her first 
cousin Charles, afterwards King Charles 
II], Her parents were at the time of her 
birth living as exiles at the Hague, or at 
Rhenen, near Utrecht, dependent on the 
bounty of the States-General, eked out by 
occasional supplies from England. There, 
however, her uncle’s troubles with his 
Parliament had already begun. Just a 
month after Sophia’s birth a peace was 
concluded between England and Spain, in 
which no mention occurred of the Pala- 
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tine house, and Frederick was advised by 
Charles I. to make his own peace with the 
emperor at any price. Though in this 
year, 1630, Gustavus Adolphus had al- 
ready undertaken his first campaigo in 
Germany, its results had failed to excite 
any strong hopes. All other resources 
seemed at an end, and private misfortunes, 
too, were crowding upon the unlucky pair. 
In 1629, their eldest son, Prince Henry 
Frederick, had been drowned in a col- 
lision off Haarlem; and their infant daugh- 
ter Charlotte was laid beside him in the 
grave only three days before the christen- 
ing of her new-born sister. We may 
therefore credit Sophia’s statement, that 
her birth gave no extraordinary satisfac- 
tion to her father and mother, who were 
at a loss both where to find godparents 
for her and what name to bestow upon her 
in baptism. However, the States of West 
Frisia generously helped to meet one of 
these emergencies ; and as to her name, 
which had so nearly marked the beginning 
of anew English dynasty, she tells us it 
was drawn by lot out of several which had 
been written on slips of paper for the 
purpose. Very soon, she continues, she 
was packed off by her mother to Leyden, 
“where her Majesty had all her children 
brought up at a distance from herself; for 
the sight of her monkeys and dogs was 
more agreeable to her than the sight of 
us.” Things were managed more rigor- 
ously here than at Rhenen and the Hague. 
“ We had a court quite in the German 
style. My governess ... had held the 
same position with the king my father 
when he was a child, from which her prob- 


* It may be convenient to give the names of these children, with the dates of their births and deaths, in a 


tabular form: — 


Freperick V. ecatiitiaies th E.izaBeTHu (1596-1662). 





(2) Charles Lewis 
(1617-1680), 
Elector Palatine 
(1649) 
(7) Lewis 
(August-September, 
1623). 


| 
(1) Henry Frederick 
(1614-1629). 


(6) Louisa Hollandina 
(1622-1709), 
Abbess of Maubuisson 
(1664). 


(10) PAilip 
(1627-1055). 


(11) Charlotte 
(1628-1631). 


| 
(5) Maurice 
(1620-1652). 


\ 
(4) Rupert 
(1619-1682). 


| 
(3) Elizabeth 
(1619-1680), 


Abbess of Herford 


(1667). 
(8) Edward 
(1625-1663). 


(9) Henrietta Maria 
(1626-1651) 

m. Sigismund Ragoczi, 
Prince of Transylvania 
(1651). 

(13) Gustavus 
(1632-1641). 


(12) SOPHIA 
(1630-1714), 
m. Ernest Augustus, 


afterwards Elector of Hanover 


(1658). 
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able age may be guessed. But she was 
assisted in her duties by her two daugh- 
ters, who seemed older than herself... . 
They taught me to love God and to fear 
the devil, and I was brought up with great 
devoutness, according to the admirable 
precepts of Calvin. I was taught the 
Heidelberg Catechism in German, which 
I knew by heart without understanding 
it.” She adds an amusing description of 
her life at Leyden, divided between strict 
religious exercises and studies, and a still 
stricteretiquette. During Sophia’s child- 
hood, a deeper gloom than ever surrounded 
the destinies of her family; for the death 
of Gustavus Adolphus in 1632 had been 
followed by that of the dethroned king of 
Bohemia; and as the storms were gather- 
ing fast in England, his queen became 
entirely dependent upon the generosity of 
her Dutch hosts. In 1639-1640, her eld- 
est surviving son, Charles Lewis, was a 
prisoner in France, and in 1641 his brother 
Rupert was only liberated from his captiv- 
ity in Austria on promising never to serve 
against the emperor. Prince Rupert re- 
paired to England, where his sword and 
that of his brother Maurice were soon un- 
sheathed on behalf of their uncle’s throne. 
In Germany, the last and dreariest period 
of the Thirty Years’ War opened; and 
then, after long crying of peace where 
there was no peace, the Treaties of West- 
phalia at last restored the Lower Palatin- 
ate to Charles Lewis, thus rewarding his 
mother’s sacrifices, and his own supple 
persistency. 

In 1641 Sophia, herself ill and afflicted 
beyond measure by the death irom a 
fearful malady of her brother and compan- 
ion Prince Gustavus, left Leyden for the 
Hague. Here the young girl fancied that 
she was “enjoying the pleasures of Para- 
dise in beholding so much variety and so 
many people, and in no longer beholding 
her teachers.” She was by no means hurt 
at finding there three sisters much hand- 
somer and more accomplished than her- 
self. Of these three the eldest was Eliza- 
beth, who will always be remembered 
among the learned and pious women, the 
schone Seelen, of Protestantism. She had 
seen more of suffering and sorrow than 
her younger sisters, and was of a deeper 
nature than even Sophia, who most resem- 
bled her in her love of learning and rever- 





ence for greatness, Yet itis difficult not 
to regret that one who in her youth had | 
sat at the feet of Descartes should have | 
ended as a devotee of the turbid mysticism | 
cf Labadie. It was not till many years | 
after the partial restoration of the for- | 


tunes of her house, that she found a con- 
genial retreat in the Protestant convent of 
Herford in Westphalia, of which she be- 
came abbess in 1667, through the efforts 
of her cousin the great elector. Here 
she was visited by William Penn, whose 
tribute to her saintly memory forms her 
noblest epitaph. Sophia draws a striking 
portrait of her sister Elizabeth in the early 
days at Rhenen, from which it would seem 
that the elder sister bore a more striking 
resemblance than herself to their mother, 
but the sketch is not particularly respect- 
ful. A year or two later, when the sisters 
again met at Heidelberg, the lively Sophia 
confesses with some shame to her sense 
of oppression in the company of so supe- 
rior a person. Things had altered with 
both women when, shortly before Eliza- 
beth’s death (in 1680), she sent for Sophia 
to pay her a last visit, and received her, as 
is related in the ** Memoirs,” like a healing 
angel from heaven. The second of the 
queen of Bohemia’s daughters, Louisa 
Hollandina (born 1622, died 1709) was a 
person of a different stamp, — “not so 
handsome,” * writes Sophia, “but to my 
mind her temper made her more agree- 
able.” Her life, too, ended in a convent, 
but one in which, as may be surmised, she 
maintained a less strict *égime than that 
which Elizabeth introduced at Herford. 
After suddenly quitting her mother’s court 
in 1657, she abjured Protestantism at Ant- 
werp and took refuge in a nunnery at 
Paris. Jt was probably through the rec- 
ommendation of her brother Edward, who 
had himself become a Roman Catholic and 
was married to a divorced French lady of 
high rank, that she became abbess of 
Maubuisson, where she led an extremely 
comfortable life, boasting of her large 
family and enjoying incomparable spirits, 
till she died only a few years before her 
sister the electress. Louisa Hollandina 
had some talent as an artist, but, says her 
sister, “ while painting others, she a good 
deal neglected herself.” Sophia, however, 
gratefully acknowledges that she owed 
much in these early days to the guidance 
of her two eldest sisters. The third was 
Henrietta Maria (born 1626, died 1651), 
who lived only a short time after her mar- 
riage to Sigismund Ragoczi, prince of 
Transylvania. Sophia gives a very pleas- 
ing account of her beauty, but says that 
her tastes were more domestic than those 
of her elder sisters, and lay entirely in the 
direction of needlework and preserving. 

* The personal attractions of the two sisters may be 


compared in the admirable Honthorsts now in the 
Welfenmuseum at Herrenhausen. 
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The elder daughters of the queen of 
Bohemia being thus diversely enabled to 
resist depression, it would seem that the 
youngest, Sophia, was charged in the 
family with the low comedy considered 
necessary for brightening their lives. 
Among the rvaz/leries which she recounts 
some, as she is fain to confess, had better 
have been left unrecorded. At all events 
she seems to have completed her educa- 
tion in one direction ; for while her eldest 
sister had been taught six languages by 
her mother, Kemble is probably right in 
considering Sophia to have become more 
or less mistress of seven. She was the 
favorite of the faithful friend of her family, 
whom she rather unceremoniously calls 
“un vieux milord nommé Craven,” and of 
whom elsewhere, though acknowledging 
his constant munificence, she speaks 
rather slightingly as “le bon homme.” 
Probably a sufficient explanation of this 
want of respect may be found in Craven’s 
bourgeois origin, for an intense pride of 
birth was among Sophia’s least amiable 
characteristics. She also attracted the 
good will and admiration of other English 
lords and gentlemen, who in these evil 
days sought at Rhenen and the Hague 
the diversions no longer to be found at 
Whitehall; and when she heard them 
whisper to one another how, after she 
had finished growing, she would surpass 
all her sisters, she conceived an affection 
for the whole English nation, “so pleas- 
ant is it to be thought handsome when 
one is young.” Her own description of 
her charms at this period of her life is 
pleasing enough. “ My hair was light 
brown and in natural curls, my general 
appearance gay and lightsome, my figure 
good, but not very tall, my deportment 
that of a princess. I take no pleasure in 
remembering all the rest, of which my 
mirror shows me nothing left.” The gen- 
eral hope, or talk, of the English residents 
at the Hague was, that this fair princess 
ought to marry the Prince of Wales, for 
whom they desired a Protestant wife, and 
who could not at that time aspire to a 
more splendid match. Certain base at- 
tempts to cast a slur upon Sophia’s repu- 
tation having come to naught, the little 
Palatine court at the Hague not long 
afterwards had the gratification of seeing 
the Prince of Wales himself among them. 
Soon the awful deed done at Whitehall 
made the second Charles de jure king; 
and it speedily became necessary for him 
to choose a policy with regard to one of 
his “kingdoms.” Sophia here adds some 
very curious particulars concerning the 





last enterprise of Montrose, who, accord- 
ing to her account, asked the hand of her 
sister Louisa as his reward for the ser- 
vices he was about to render to the royal 
cause. As to herself, she soon perceived, 
in spite of the eagerness of her mother 
and the officiousness of several English 
ladies, that Charles had no leisure or no 
inclination (as he had no money) for en- 
tering upon the marriage scheme which 
they were pressing upon her attention. 
Yet, notwithstanding this disappointment 
and the general troubles of her family, 
“my spirits were so high in those days 
that everything amused me; the misfor- 
tunes of my house were unable to depress 
them, although at times we had to make 
repasts richer than Cleopatra’s, and noth- 
ing was eaten at court but pearls and dia- 
monds.” The tradesmen always supplied 
whatever she wanted, and she left the 
care about settling the bills to Providence. 
But though happy at the Hague as the 
day was long, she began to feel that these 
days of thoughtless enjoyment could not 
last forever; and in point of fact it was 
settled, early in 1650, that she should pay 
a visit to her brother, the Elector Palatine 
Charles Lewis, at Heidelberg, who had 
“always honored me with his friendship, 
so far as to call me his daughter, for he 
was thirteen years older than I.” As her 
travels had hitherto been confined to trips 
in a treckshut, she set off in the best of 
humors, though her mother, still harping 
on the project of the English marriage, 
had with difficulty been brought to con- 
sent to the journey. 

At Heidelberg Sophia found the magnif- 
icent castle of her ancestors in ruins, and 
her brother the Elector Palatine lodged 
inthe town. Yet but for one circumstance 
her visit to the home of her ancestors 
might have been a happy one. There are 
many passages in the earlier history of 
the elector Charles Lewis, which are the 
reverse of heroic or chivalrous, and which 
find no sufficient excuse in the fact, that 
his had been a troubled life almost from 
the time when the princess Elizabeth had 
announced to her father, King James, the 
birth of her little “black babie.” On the 
other hand he was, as Hausser has shown, 
a true father to his decimated people, and 
succeeded by dint of hard work in restor- 
ing to the fair lower Palatinate something 
like its former prosperity, — unhappily 
too soon to be trodden down again by the 
iron hoof of war. The private life of the 
elector, however, as it did not take So- 
phia long to discover, was far from happy. 
His wife, the electress Elizabeth, had in- 
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herited little or nothing of the genius of 
her mother, the wise and brave landgra- 
vine Amalia Elizabeth of Hesse. Her 
vanity and folly in the end alienated her 
husband’s affections, as she discovered 
shortly before Sophia quitted Heidelberg. 
Still, the seven years, the better part of 
which Sophia spent at her brother’s court, 
were merrier years for her than they can 
have been for the deserted mother in Hol- 
land. She gives some account of the 
amusements in which she took part, 
more especially of the Wirthschaften — 
a fashionable diversion half-way between 
the masque and the more prosaic fancy 
fair of these later days. But there were 
matters of graver import to occupy her, 
besides country dances and gipsy dis- 
guises. Unlike her sisters, she had no 
intention of finishing her life in a con- 
vent; and circumstances had left the 
management of her fortunes largely to 
herself. Nor were suitors wanting. She 
promptly rejected certain overtures made 
to her; and thus it came to pass that, 
when Duke George William of Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg arrived at Heidelberg in 
1656, he found on enquiry that her hand 
was still free. This prince was the sec- 
ond of the four sons of that Duke George 
of Liineburg, to whose prudence and skill 
it was due that the fortunes of his house 
had not suffered shipwreck in the storms 
of the Thirty Years’ War. At the time 
of which we are speaking, the eldest 
brother, Christian Lewis, held Liineburg- 
Celle, and the second, George William, 
Calenberg-Gottingen, with Hanover, as 
his residence. The third, John Freder- 
ick, and the fourth, Ernest Augustus, 
were still portionless.* When therefore 


* In the latter half of the seventeenth century there 
survived only ¢wo lines of the combined house of 
Brunswick-Liineburg. These were the so-called new 
house of Brunswick, which had in 1634 become the 
house of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, and the so-called 
new house of Liineburg (Brunswick-Liineburg). The 
former was represented by Duke Rudolph Augustus, 
at Brunswick, who died in 1701; by Duke Axtony 
Ulric, at Wolfenbiittel, who died in 1714; and at 
Bevern by a third brother. The new house of Liine- 
burg in this period consisted of the sons of Duke 
George of Brunswick-Liineburg and their descendants. 
The main dominions of this branch were distributed 
among the four sons of George as follows : — 


(1) Christian Lewis, born 1622, held Calenberg 
(Hanover) from 1641, and Liineburg-Celle from 
1648 to his death in 1665. 

(2) George William, born 1624, held Calenberg 
(Hanover) from 1648 to 1665, and Liineburg- 
Celle from 1665 to his death in 1705. 
herited Saxe-Lauenburg in 1689. He was the 
father of the unfortunate Sophia Dorothea. 

(3) Fohn Frederick, born 1625, a Roman Catholic 
from 1651, held Calenberg (Hanover) from 1665 
to his death in 1679. 

(4) Ernest Augustus, born 1629, was Bishop of Os- 
nabriick from 1662, and held Calenberg (Han- 


He in-| 
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the last-named had paid a visit to Heidel- 
berg in 1651 and had played the guitar 
with the princess Sophia, it had not been 
thought prudent, in spite of his white 
hands and his skill as a dancer, to encour- 
age his civilities, since he could not be 
regarded as a prince bon ad marier. His 
elder brother George William, on the 
other hand, had recently been strongly 
urged by his Estates to marry, and, though 
he had always felt the greatest repug- 
nance to any such step, he now thought 
of promising to take it, if the Estates 
would in return vote an increase in his 
revenue. In that event hecould not think 
of any princess, says Sophia, ‘‘ who would 
please him better than I.” His attentions 
to her were well received, and though (as 
subsequent events will show) she could 
never have been brought to confess it in 
her * Memoirs,” her heart seems to have 
been really touched. She says that when 
at last he requested her permission to ask 
her hand from her brother, she did not 
answer like a heroine in a romance (So- 
phia was a great reader of romances in 
her later days), “for I did not at all hesi- 
tate to say yes.” Nor was her choice an 
unworthy one. George William of Han- 
over, afterwards and better known as of 
Celle, was by no means a great man, 
though one of the greatest men of his age, 
— King William I1I., bestowed on him not 
a little love and confidence, — but he was 
courageous, judicious, and consistent in 
his foreign, and liberal in his religious, 
policy. He did some good service in 
arms, as became a member of his warlike 
house; and there seems to have been in 
his nature a joyous vein which may well 
have had its attractiveness while he was 
still young, and had not yet become a 
“mighty Nimrod” and a connoisseur of 
wines.* He belonged, notwithstanding 
his staunch anti-French politics, to that 
new school of German princes who culti- 
vated the fashions and the society of 
Frenchmen; indeed, a member of that 


till his death in 1698. He be- 


Hanover in 1692. 


over) from 1679 
came elector o 


Of the sisters of these four brothers, Sophia A malia, 


born 1628, was in 1643 married to King Frederick III. 
of Denmark, and died in 1685. 

* The former designation is said to have been given 
to him; see Consul William Ker’s ** Remarks upon 
Germany” (written in 1688, and appended to Ker of 
Kersiand’s ** Memoirs”’), where his three hundred and 
seventy horses, mostly English or of English breed, 
and his English dogs, likewise find mention. Ten years 
later, Lord Lexington records how the good old gentle- 
man gave him “ for a taste’’ a bottle of champagne out 
of a superlative batch of two or three dozen which he 
was keepjng for King William’s expected visit. De 
Gourville mentions the duke’s company of French 
comedians. 
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nation is on one occasion said to have 
called out to George William at his own 
table: “ Monseigneur, this is really very 
pleasant; there is no foreigner here but 
you.” Atthe period when he presented 
himself at Heidelberg, he was still unset- 
tled as well as unmarried; and his con- 
stant absences on journeys across the 
Alps, to study the fashions at Milan and 
enjoy life at Venice, were resented as a 
serious grievance by the Estates of his 
principality. 

After, then, he had privately (so as not 
to lose the advantage of being able to 
drive a bargain with his Estates) obtained 
the assent of the Elector Palatine, George 
William left Heidelberg with his brother 
Ernest Augustus on their way to Venice. 
The Hanoverian marriage had come to be 
regarded as a settled affair, when news 
arrived from Venice which in the end left 
no doubt, that Duke George William was 
about to break off his engagement. The 
revolting circumstances which gave rise 
to this resolution —a fateful one for the 
future of the house of Hanover —are re- 
lated by the Duchess Sophia with a frank- 
ness which we cannotimitate. She adds, 


with genuine dignity and some pathos, 
that when Duke George William’s failure 
to reappear at Heidelberg according to 


promise disquieted her brother the elec- 
tor, she was * too proud to be touched by 
it.” It was not long before she became 
acquainted with the strange proposal by 
which George William was desirous of 
“ honorably ” extricating himself from his 
engagement. His youngest and favorite 
brother Ernest Augustus was to marry 
Sophia in his stead, receiving with her the 
principality of Calenberg (Hanover) now 
held by George William, and only binding 
himself to pay to the latter a substantial 
pension. A preliminary difficulty, how- 
ever, had to be first overcome. The third 
brother, John . ‘ederick, a prince of very 
independent character, objected to the 
youngest scion of the family having been 
thought of as a substitute instead of him- 
self. Then Ernest Augustus himself fell 
“furiously ill” at Vienna; but finally in 
1658 the matter was settled, though not 
quite in the way originally proposed. The 
hand of Sophia was transferred from 
George William to Ernest Augustus, the 
former undertaking not to marry during 
the lifetime of the latter and of his con- 
sort. It is on this arrangement that so 
much of the personal history of Sophia, 
and so much of the dynastic history of 
the house of Brunswick-Liineburg turned. 
The eldest of the four brothers was child- 
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less, and the third unmarried (he after- 
wards married, but left no son). Thus, 
Ernest Augustus seemed alone likely to 
founda family. George William’s promise 
to remain unmarried therefore contained 
in germ the union of all the possessions 
of the “new” House of Liineburg in a 
single branch of it. In other words, a 
large extent of territory was henceforth 
in prospect for Ernest Augustus and his 
descendants; and should primogeniture 
be established among them, a demand on 
his part for the electoral dignity might 
seem not unwarranted. Thus was deter- 
mined forever the direction taken by the 
ambition of Ernest Augustus, and in a 
large measure by that of his eldest son 
after him. It is true that the arrange- 
ment also contained in germ vexations, 
troubles, and a crime or crimes which 
were to cast a deep shadow upon the re- 
nascent glories of an ancient and illustri- 
ous house.* 

The wedding of Ernest Augustus and 
Sophia, now twenty-eight years of age, 
took place at Heidelberg at the end of 
September, 1658, and in November the 
bride followed her husband to Hanover, 
She had renounced her eventual rights to 
the Palatinate succession, and cast in her 
lot entirely with that of her husband, for 
whom she says that at this time she felt 
“all that a sincere passion could inspire,” 
and who displayed a similar disposition 
towards her. Unluckily, Duke George 
William, on whom their means of life 
mainly depended, continued to live in the 
greatest intimacy with his favorite broth- 
er; and Sophia soon found that it needed 
all her tact to keep within due bounds 
her brother-in-law’s unextinguished affec- 
tion for herself, and to calm her husband’s 
fits of jealousy. A winter sojourn of the 
two dukes in Italy, whither she was una- 
ble to accompany them, failed to alter the 
state of things: on their return the broth- 
ers were never out of one another’s sight, 
and she had to make the third in a very 
awkward trio. There is some comedy, 


* Inasmuch as the duchess Sophia in her ‘ Me- 
moirs’’ quotes at length the German document of this 
agreement (she says that as she is writing for her 
pleasure she will not take the trouble to translate it), it 
is strange that the author, said to be Count Schulen- 
burg, of a little book which Klopp considers the best 
account of the story of — Dorothea (Die Herzogin 
von Ahlden, 1852), should express doubts as to the 

romise of not marrying having been made by George 
William. It may further be remarked that renuncia- 
tions of this kind seem not to have been uncommon in 
the house of Brunswick-Liineburg, and perhaps in 
other houses also. According to Spittler, not less than 
six of the uncles of George William (brothers of Duke 
George) promised to remain unmarried; and we have 
noticed earlier instances. 
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but of a rather uneasy kind, in this part 
of her experiences; and she was glad 
enough at the end of 1659 to know /es 
deux jaloux, as she calls them, once more 
in Italy. George William had at first 
followed her thither, and had only quitted 
her when she had begged him for the love 
of God todo so. In June, 1660, Sophia’s 
eldest son, George Lewis (afterwards king 
George I.) was born; but the year ended 
with another journey on the part of the 
ducal brothers to Italy, while she paid 
visits to Heidelberg and Holland, at Rot- 
terdam bidding a last farewell to her 
mother, who was just departing for En- 
gland, there to meet with more disap- 
pointments, and to die. A sadder parting, 
however, for Sophia was that with her 
niece Elizabeth Charlotte, who returned 
to Heidelberg about the same time, after 
having been for some years entrusted to 
her care by the Elector Palatine. At Han- 
over things went on much as before, till 
in December, 1661, Sophia’s domestic 
difficulties seemed likely to come to an 
end by her husband’s succession to the 
see of Osnabriick, the reversion to which 
had been secured to him by the well- 
known eccentric provision of the Peace 
of Westphalia. In her “ Memoirs” she 
irreverently tacks on her mention of the 


death of Bishop Francis William (a Bava- 
rian prince) to a reminiscence of the death 
of Doctor Faustus, which she had wit- 
nessed on thc stage; but she must have 
been heartily thankful at the prospect of 
an independent establishment, and of 


removal from Hanover. In the next 
year, it having been found that the bish- 
op’s wife would, as she puts it, be ors 
@’euvre at his solemn entry into Osna- 
briick, she was received by him in his 
new residence in the castle of Iburg.* 
But her troubles were-only to take a 
new direction. Having innocently excited 
so much jealousy, she was now herself to 
know the bitterness of thatfeeling. Once 
more, however, her sound sense and power 
of self-control stood her in good stead. 
In the first place, her husband’s fidelity 
was beginning to be intermittent; but 
when he begged for her company to Ven- 
ice at the end of the winter of 1663-4, she 
promised speedily io follow him. About 


* Though Sophia, who received from the Osnabriick 
Estates a present of seven thousand dollars, did not take 
the title of Bishopess, or even Princess of Osnabriick, 
she was cailed Madame d’Osnabriick even at that 
centre of etiquette, the French court. After her hus- 
band’s death, we find her propounding to Leibnitz the 
curious question, whether she might continue to bear 
the cognizance of Osnabriick, a wheel, in her coat of 
arms. He was in favor of her doing so, and creating a 
precedent. (Correspondence, ii. go-93.) 
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the same time, she learnt that George 
William had conceived a passion for a 
lady-in-waiting to the Princess of Taranto. 
The lady in question, whom the Bishop of 
Osnabriick had wished his wife to take 
into her service, had preferred to accom- 
pany her present mistress into Holland, 
whither they were followed by George 
William. Her name was Eleonora d’Es- 
miéres, and she was a daughter of the 
Seigneur d’Olbreuse, a Poitevin noble- 
man. Sophia may, or may not, have been 
glad to hear of this fancy; in any case, 
she had annoyance enough, together with 
ill-health, to spoil whatever pleasure she 
might else have taken in her Italian tour, 
Venice seemed to her extremely mel- 
ancholy, and the perennial love-making 
which went on around her would not fit, 
she says, into her German morality. She 
was proof against the attempts made at 
Rome to convert her; and the feeling up- 
permost with her there was, that neither 
Queen Christina of Sweden nor Pope: 
Alexander VII. properly appreciated the 
dignity of a member of the house of 
Brunswick, The pope, of whom, in spite 
of his literary turn, she speaks disrespect- 
fully, had contrived to offend her brother- 
in-law, Duke.John Frederick, although 
this prince was a convert to Catholicism, 
and had been at one time thought of for 
the cardinalate.* No prince was more 
likely to resent neglect, from whatever 
quarter, than John Frederick, to whom 
was afterwards attributed the saying, “I 
am emperor in my own land,” and who 
seems prematurely to have conceived 
that idea of a ninth electorate, which his 
younger brother, Ernest Augustus, was 
to carry into execution. On their return 
from this Italian journey, early in 1665, 
the duke-bishop and his wife learned that 
his eldest brother, Duke Christian Lewis, 
had died, and that Duke John Frederick, 
whose cold reception by the pope had 
caused him to hasten his journey home, 
had by a species ot coup d’état taken pos- 
session of Celle and Liineburg, while 
Duke George William had been dallying 
in Holland at the feet of Eleonora d’Ol- 
breuse. By the will of Duke George, 
their father, the eldest brother was to have 


* The very interesting history of John Frederick’s 
conversion, in which the celebrated Holstenius was the 
principal agent, is told at length by Dr. Kocher in his 
new volume. He appears intellectually to have been 
much superior to his warlike brothers, whence doubt- 
less arose his preference for his sister, the high-minded 
Queen Sophia Amaliaof Denmark. It was to him that 
Leibnitz qwed his connection with the court of Hane 





over, a Circumstance which gives a special interest to 
his biographical sketch.of the duke, printed by Pertz, 
| in vol. iv., series 1, of his edition of the works. 
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the right of choosing between the two 
portions of the inheritance of the Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg line (viz. Liineburg-Celle 
and Calenberg-Géttingen) ; and it was con- 
tended by John Frederick that the force 
of this stipulation had been exhausted by 
the choice made by Christian Lewis on 
his father’s death. George William would 
probably have let the prize, Celle, slip out 
of his hands, had it not been for the en- 
ergy of Ernest Augustus. Five months 
of negotiation ensued which had nearly 
led to war, and in which France and Swe- 
den, as well as Denmark, mixed them- 
selves up. When at last John Frederick 
was contented by the addition of Gruben- 
hagen to Hanover, and gave up Celle to 
George William, Ernest Augustus well de- 
served the gift of the countship of Diep- 
holz, with which he was recompensed for 
his efforts and expenditure. 

At the very time of these transactions, 
which drew closer than ever the bonds 
of union between George William and 
Ernest Augustus, the elder of the pair, 
with the co-operation of the younger, took 
a step of momentous consequences for 
their future relations. Sophiarelates how 
at her husband’s request she invited Mlle. 
d’Olbreuse to Iburg, and was agreeably 
surprised to find in her a very amiable 
person of modest and even retiring man- 
ners. Her portrait at Herrenhausen, 
which represents her as a very “dark 
lady,” is certainly the reverse of attrac- 
tive, but suggests both resoluteness and 
sagacity. And, whatever may afterwards 
have been Sophia’s opinion of her, there 
is no doubt that Mile. d’Olbreuse played 
with consummate skill the difficult part 
which ambition induced her to essay. 
But the account of her first step up the 
ladder certainly reads like a page from a 
satire. In November, 1665, the several 
members of the family were assembled at 
Celle to assist at the interment of the de- 
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ceased duke, namely, his widow, the new 
Duke of Celle (George William), his 
brother the bishop, the duchess Sophia 
and ber ladies, and with the latter Mlle. 
d’Olbreuse. Of this occasion George Wil- 
liam took advantage for uniting himself 
formally and permanently to the lady of 
his affections by what the duchess Sophia 
calls an ‘‘anti-contract of marriage.” This 
document, in all other respects as advan- 
tageous to Mile. d’Olbreuse as was possi- 
ble under the circumstances, repeated the 
duke’s promise never to marry ; and it was 
signed not only by the two parties princi- 
pally concerned, but also by the bishop of 
Osnabriick and his consort. In the opin- 
ion of the latter, Mlle. d’Olbreuse’s con- 
sent to the arrangement well became her 
birth. While there is no need to discuss 


the morality of the “anti-contract,” it is 


obvious that the continuance of George 
William’s celibacy may have seemed bet- 
ter ensured than ever by his entering into 
such a connection. And from this point 
of view both Sophia and her husband 
seem at first to have regarded it. They, 
however, stoutly opposed Eleonora’s wish 
to be henceforth known as “ Madame de 
Celle,” so that at last the title of Madame 
de Harburg was agreed upon; and by 
this she was known during the next ten 
years of her life. The period which en- 
sued was probably the hardest in the long 
life of Sophia. For while for many years 
she had to witness the successful manceu- 
vres of an adventuress, against whom her 
pride, and something besides pride, roused 
her sincerest hatred, the affection be- 
tween her husband and his brother, 
George William, continued, and she was 
left aside. Between the years 1666 and 
1674 she bore five (strictly speaking six *) 
children to her husband, in addition to 
two sons who had been born at earlier 
dates; ¢ but towards the end of this se- 
ries of years, at all events, his affection 


* The twin of Maximilian William was still-born, and it was feared (say the “* Memoirs’’) que j’irois le 


méme chemin.” 


t The ioilowing tables of the descendants of George William and of Ernest Augustus may be useful: — 


GeorGe Wi 11am (of Celle) 
m. ELEONORA D’OLBREUSE. 


Ernest AuGustTus 
m. SOPHIA. 





Sophia Dorothea, = 





| 
Sophia Dorothea, 
b. 16873 d. 1757: 
m. Frederick 1. of 
Prussia. 


| 
George Augustus, 
b. 1683; d. 1760. 
(King George IIL. 
of England.) 


(4) Sophia Charlotte, 
b. 16635 
m. Frederick (after 
wards King Fred. I. 
of Prussia) 1684; 
d. 1705. 


(5) Charles Philip, 
b. 1669; 


Imperiai Colonel ; 
d. 1690, 


| 
m. = (1.) George Lewis, 
b. 1666; d 1726. b. 1660; 
| Elector, 1708; 
« 1727. 
(King George I. 
of England.) 


| 
(3) Maximilian 
wliiam, 

b. 1666; 
Venetian and 
Imperial General ; 
a Roman Catholic; 
d. 1726. 


| 
(2) Frederick 
Augustus, 
b. 1661; 
Imperial General ; 
d. 1691. 


(6) Christian, 
» 16715 
Imperiai General ; 
d. 1703. 


(7) Ernest Augustus, 


» 16743 
Bishop of Osnabriick 
17163 


d. 1728. 
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was completely estranged from her. It 
was in 1673 that Clara Elizabeth, the 
elder daughter of M. de Meisenbuch, mar- 
ried Baron (afterwards Count) de Platen, 
at the time governor to the hereditary 
prince George Lewis, and afterwards mas- 
fer of the ceremonies at the court of 
Ernest Augustus, and the most powerful 
of his subjects. A place was found for 
Baroness Platen in the service of the 
duchess Sophia, and thus opened a very 
ugly chapter in the history of the house 
of Hanover, which there is no necessity 
to pursue here. Meanwhile Sophia must 
have often longed for more congenial so- 
ciety. The time had not yet arrived 
when she could choose for herself such 
intellectual companionship as that which 
illuminated her later years; and from her 
best-beloved relative, her niece, Elizabeth 
Charlotte, she had to part altogether in 
1671, when the latter, by her marriage 
with the Duke of Orleans, was exiled into 
the cold splendors of the French court. 
They did not meet again for at least 
eleven years. 

So long as the relation between the 
Duke of Celle and Madame de Harburg 
remained unaltered, the succession to 
Celle was a matter of certainty for Ernest 
Augustus, should he survive his brother 
George William, for the right of further 
option had been abolished at the settle- 
ment between the latter and John Freder- 
ick. But John Frederick was unmarried; 
and in the event of his dying without 
heirs, Ernest Augustus or his line would 
eventually succeed in Hanover likewise. 
In 1668, however, a marriage was ar- 
ranged, through the busy French diplo- 
matist De Gourville, between John Fred- 
erick and Benedicta Henrietta Philippina, 
daughter of the duchess Sophia’s brother, 
the Count Palatine Edward; and till John 
Frederick’s death, eleven years after- 
wards, the succession of Ernest Augustus 
in Hanover remained doubtful. It was ali 
the more desirable to secure the Celle 
succession beyond all fear of failure; and 
this it was the more easy to do, since the 
wishes of George William in the first in- 
stance aimed at providing for his mistress 
and her children as large a freehold prop- 
erty as he could carve out of his ducal do- 
mains. This explains a series of treaties 
concluded between him and his brothers 
in 1671 and 1672. Matters were simpli- 
fied by the early death of all Madame de 
Harburg’s children, with the sole excep- 
tion of her eldest daughter, Sophia Doro- 
thea, born in 1066, To her were secured 
in reversion after her mother a series of | 
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estates, including the island of Wilhelms- 
burg, situate in the Elbe between Ham- 
burg and Harburg, from which Madame 
de Harburg afterwards took the title of 
Reichsgréfin von Wilhelmsburg, bestowed 
upon her by the emperor at George Wil- 
liam’s request. Sophia watched the hated 
Frenchwoman’s gradual advance with bit- 
ter humor. She was filled with “ pity” 
by the favors, which the duke of Celle 
lavished upon a person whose talk “has 
never been known to dwell within the 
rules of truth.” When, before this eleva- 
tion, Madame de Harburg, on being re- 
ceived at dinner by the queen of Denmark 
at Altona, was denied the kiss of honor, 
she was vulgar enough, as Sophia relates, 
to revenge herself by jokes about the 
queen’s bad cuisine. Butsomething much 
stronger than derision was excited in So- 
phia, when already about the year 1671 
the rumor arose, that in the event of 
Madame de Harburg giving birth to a son 
it was the intention of the duke of Celle 
to marry her. And very soon, when this 
fear had proved premature, a new danger 
presented itself. 

The head of the line of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel was at that time, and till his 
death in 1704, the duke Rudolph Augus- 


tus, who would have put no obstacle in 
the way of the growth of the power of the 
younger branch, more especially as it had 
fallen to his lot to accomplish a task, the 
subjection of the city of Brunswick, which 


his ancestors had attempted in vain. But 
the younger brother of Rudolph Augus- 
tus, who in 1685 became co-regent with 
him, Duke Antony Ulric, was of a differ- 
ent stamp, and one of the most unquiet 
spirits of an unquietage. While his elder 
brother was a prince “ very zealous for the 
Protestant religion,” * Antony Ulric, like 
so many princes of his and the next age, 
died a convert to the Church of Rome.t 
Dynastic ambition had been among his 
motives when he took this step, but it was 
not only political grandeur which attracted 
his ardent imagination. Pdllnitz speaks 
of his own renown as a patron of the arts 
and sciences, and he was not only a patron 
but a writer of books. He is said to have 


* See Burnet’s ‘* Memorial to the Electress Sophia” 
(1703). Kemble has misrepresented Rudolph Augustus 
ov this head. 

t The conversion of Duke Antony Ulric in 1710 had 
been preceded by that of one of his granddaughters on 
her betrothal to the archduke Charles, titular king of 
Spain, and afterwards emperor. His other grand- 
daughter was the ** Princess of Wolfenbiittel,” the wife 
of Peter the Great’s wretched son, whose story, even 
when stripped of the melodramatic additions of fiction, 
fills one of the saddest pages in the history of modern 
European courts, 
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composed French eclogues and to have 
translated French tragedies; he certainly 
wrote in German a series of hymns under 
the most flowery of titles, and was the 
author of two prose romances in the 
“grand Cyrus”’ style, of which one en- 
joyed an unusual popularity till far into 
the eighteenth century. This was no other 
than the “Roman Octavia,” a series of 
episodes nominally taken from the history 
of the early Roman emperors, on which 
we shall have particular occasion to touch 
again. To Duke Antony Ulric, then, who 
in 1671 was a younger brother without 
means and with debts, it occurred that the 
comfortable estates which Duke George 
William of Celle had settled in reversion 
upon his daughter Sophia Dorothea were 
worth his notice. He proposed to George 
William an engagement between her, then 
five years of age, and his son Augustus 
Frederick, an amiable prince of sixteen. 
But the duke of Celle feared that his 
daughter would be placed in a false posi- 
tion if married to this prince, unless, in- 
deed, the emperor should consent to 
legitimate her. According to Sophia, one 
of George William’s councillors named 
Schiitz, on whom she casts a strong stigma 
in passing, suggested that the easiest way 


of accomplishing the object in view would 
be for the duke to marry Sophia Doro- 


thea’s mother. It is extremly likely, as is 
pointed out by Dr. Kocher, that the part 
attributed by Sophia to Schiitz in these 
transactions is, to say the least, over-col- 
ored; and it is well known that both he 
and his family served the houses of Celle 
and Hanover in the most honorable and 
responsible posts. The duke, however, 
preferred the legitimation of his daughter, 
and Schiitz acquiesced, the more readily, 
according to Sophia, as he put into his 
pocket the sixteen thousand dollars which 
he had made the duke believe the process 
had cost. But the idea of a marriage with 
his mistress had now been seriously put 
into George William’s head; moreover, 
Duke Rudolph Augustus would not hear 
of his nephew marrying the daughter of 
an unmarried woman. Schiitz, therefore, 
who, for his own purposes, wished to 
make mischief between George William 
and Ernest Augustus, was set on by An- 
tony Ulric to persuade the duke of Celle 
to take a step which could hardly fail of 
having some such effect. In the first in- 
stance a morganatic marriage only, with 
renewed safeguards for the succession of 
Ernest Augustus and his line, was pro- 
posed; then an attempt was made to ob- 
tain for the countess of Wilhelmsburg the 
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title of princess, which seemed to Sophia 
a step further in the wrong direction. 
Her correspondence on this theme with 
her old lover, which she quotes at length, 
shows with what courage and straight- 
forwardness she championed the rights 
of her family. But the prudent French- 
woman’s triumph was not to be long de- 
layed. Her marriage with the duke of 
Celle was actually celebrated in April, 
1676; and a treaty followed in May, which 
guaranteed the succession in Celle to 
Ernest Augustus and his descendants, and 
even stipulated that the civil and military 
authorities of the duchy should in future 
take the customary oaths both to the 
reigning duke and his destined successor, 
Antony Ulric, on his side, had in vain 
brought about the engagement of his son 
to Sophia Dorothea; for in the summer 
of the same year, 1676, the young prince 
died of a wound received at the seige of 
Philippsburg. Sic vos non vobis; but 
much sorrow and shame might have been 
spared to the house of Hanover, had not 
the ambitious hopes of Antony Ulric on 
this occasion been doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Of the mésalliance of the duke of 
Celle we shall not perhaps be inclined to 
form so harsh a judgment as Sophia.* 
Unfortunately, the “ Memoirs of the 
Duchess Sophia” tell us nothing of the 
second stage of her struggle with her un- 
welcome sister-in-law. They extend, how- 
ever, over four years further, which were 
not uneventful either in her personal his- 
tory, or in that of her husband and chil- 
dren. We must pass rapidly over the 
notes of a journey which she made to 


* Sophia’s second self, the Duchess of Orleans, was 
fain to regard the D’Olbreuse marriage as the origin of 
all the eviis brought upon the house of Brunswick by 
the offspring of so unequal a match. She could under- 
stand, she writes, the folly of so very small a prince as 
he of Anhalt-Dessau trying to pass off his apothecary’s 
daughter as a princess (the highly respectable Anna 
Louisa Foéhr was in point of fact declared a legitimate 
wife by the emperor), but would the other princes 
acquiesce in an absurdity like that perpetrated by a 

tentate of so much intelligence as the duke of Celle? 
More than forty years afterwards, on a false rumor of 
Duchess Eleonora’s death, she wished that this capri- 
cious and ambitious Frenchwoman had remained among 
her inferior nobility in Poitou, where she would at one 
time have thought it an honor to marry a premier valet 
de chambre of the late Duke of Orleans; and when in 
1722 the duchess actually died, the implacable Elizabeth 
Charlotte could only regret that this had not happened 
sixty years before. And yet mésaliiances were not 
wholly unknown in the house of Brunswick, although, 
or perhaps because, it was one of those ancient princely 
houses which in Germany have as a rule maintained 
the principle of Zdendiirtigkeit. Rudolph Augustus 
of Wolfenbiittel was in his old age (1681) united by the 
right hand to Rosina Elizabeth the daughter of a Min- 
den surgeon, of the name of Menthe, — ** Madame Ru- 
dolphine,’’ as the good woman was called at his court. 
See also Havemann, ii. 476, for the earlier case of 
Henry (afterwards) of Dannenberg. 
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France in 1679. Her husband had given 
his consent to this journey on the hope 
being held out to him that his daughter’s 
beauty might attract the dauphin, whose 
hand was still to be disposed of; but a 
better fate was in store for the gifted 
Sophia Charlotte, a true daughter in many 
ways of her mother. The life and prema- 
ture death of the first queen of Prussia 
form the subject of one of Varnhagen’s 
admirable monographs. The chief pleas- 
ures which the duchess had anticipated 
from this visit she was to enjoy to her 
heart’s content, laughing at the world and 
its vanity with that easy though cloistered 
philosopher, her sister, the abbess‘of Mau- 
buisson, and being petted by the faithful 
Duchess of Orleans and her good-natured 
husband. King Louis XIV. himself was 
the perfection of magnificent courtesy, re- 
questing his brother, the Duke of Orleans, 
not to whisper in Sophia’s presence, tak- 
ing notice of her daughter, and affably 
pointing out that the German princes 
would do well not to make war upon him 
again. Her quick wits belped her through 


every difficulty, and enabled her to avoid 
any mistake —even that of accepting a 
tabouret when self-respect bade her take 
a fauteurl or not sit at all. 


She knew how 
to meet both the stiffness of the French 
queen (a Spanish princess) and the effu- 
siveness of the new Spanish queen (a 
French princess) ; nor was herself-posses- 
sion taken aback even by the splendors 
of Versailles, for which she very justly 
said that art had done more than nature. 
When she had fairly started on her home- 
ward journey, she felt many pangs of 
Heimweh, and was rejoiced when at last 
she was back again with her husband. 
But he soon contrived to damp her ardor. 
His campaigns being over for the present, 
he was eager to depart on a trip into 
Italy; and, worse than this, the duchess 
found that a project, which had been 
mooted shortly before her departure to 
France, had net yet ceased to occupy his 
mind. 

This project — the fatal link in the chain 
of events which we propose to recall — 
was the marriage of Sophia Dorothea, the 
only daughter of George William, duke 
of Celle, to her cousin, George Lewis, the 
eldest son of Ernest Augustus and Sophia. 
Sophia would have preferred for her son 
a daughter of her other brother-in-law, 
John Frederick, who was again on good 
terms with Ernest Augustus. These two 
brothers had agreed to take a holiday 
together in Italy, and they had already 
Started for Venice by different routes, 
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when the news arrived that John Freder- 
ick had died on the way at Augsburg, after 
an illness of two days (December, 1679). 
The situation had suddenly changed, and 
while regretting the loss of a good friend, 
Sophia felt that she had reason to thank 
God for having placed her husband out of 
the reach of his enemies, “as which the 
whole court of Celle had now to be re- 
garded.” As for Ernest Augustus, he 
received the news with the remark: * Je 
suis bien aise que ce n’est pas moy qui 
sois mort.” He now succeeded to Han- 
over, and if his brother George William 
adhered to his undertaking, the whole of 
the dominions of the younger line of the 
house of Brunswick must, sooner or later, 
be in his hands or in those of his heir. 
It is true that, according to a provision 
of the will of their father Duke George, 
which had been sanctioned by the Estates 
both of Celle and Calenberg, these gov- 
ernments were forever to be kept apart 
under two distinct rulers; but, apprehen- 
sive of future trouble, the Estates were 
soon found not unwilling to listen to a 
proposal for the repeal of this statute, and 
in the mean time it was of primary impor- 
tance for Ernest Augustus to remain on 
good terms with his surviving brother, for 
whom, moreover, he seems always to have 
had a genuine affection. Hence Ernest 
Augustus, who had speedily taken posses- 
sion of Hanover, was induced to signify 
his assent, when in July, 1680, the ambi- 
tion of Eleonora d’Olbreuse was crowned 
by her being declared duchess of Liine- 
burg-Celle. A new agreement between 
the brothers, confirming the previous ar- 
rangement as to the succession in Celle, 
received the Imperial sanction in due 
course, 

The memoirs of Sophia break off shortly . 
after this momentous date in her family 
history. She has still to tell how, on re- 
turning from a pleasant visit to the queen 
of Denmark in the summer of 1680, she 
received the news of the death of the 
Elector Palatine. A year had not passed 
since she had lost her sister Elizabeth; 
and in her solitude she bethought herself 
that she was fifty years of age, and that it 
would not be long before she followed her 
sister and brother. Providence had ruled 
otherwise, and many years of trials and 
troubles were stiil awaiting her. And of 
these the worst were soon to take their 
beginning. In the first place, Ernest 
Augustus, without much further delay, 
brought to an issue the negotiations con- 
cerning the marriage of his eldest son, 
George Lewis, to his cousin, Sophia Doro- 
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thea. The marriage took place on No-| 
| Princess Royal” [a title of his own be- 


vember 21st, 1682, at Celle, just a month 
after Ernest Augustus had drawn up his 
will, which received the Imperial confirm- 
ation July Ist, 1683, introducing primo- 
geniture into the succession to his domin- 
ions. When Pdéllnitz declares that the 
marriage was brought about “ by the in- 
trigues of the Duchess Sophia,” he is tell- 
ing a palpable untruth; and, what is more, 
the oft-told tale of Sophia’s journey to 
Celle, of her colloquy with George Wil- 
liam — held in the German tongue, so as 
to render it unintelligible to his listening 
French wife—and of the promise then 
and there extracted from the duke, in 
spite of that lady’s interruption, must be 
dismissed as a fable. Its counterpart, 
and probably its origin, is to be found in 
the “ Roman Octavia,” Duke Antony Ul- 
ric’s novel.* Sophia always disliked the 
princess of Celle and her mother; and 
she was still further averse to the match, 
because the arrangement included the 
establishment of primogeniture in the suc- 
cession to the dominions of the house of 
Brunswick-Liineburg; in other words, the 
exclusion of Sophia’s second son from his 
share in the paternal inheritance. 

We cannot pursue further the history 
of the house of Hanover. It is only nec- 
essary to say, that Ernest Augustus, not 
without aid from King William III., was 
in 1692 invested with the electoral dignity 
by the emperor, and accordingly assumed 
the electoral title; but it was reserved for 
his son and successor sixteen years after- 
wards to obtain the Imperial decree for- 
mally admitting him into the electoral 
college. In this, as well as in other mat- 
ters, we may suppose the duchess Sophia 
to have shared the ambition of the hus- 
band of whose affection she had been 
robbed; but it is only in the question of 
the English succession that she plays a 
noticeable part. About this time when 
(as her correspondence shows) her mental 
powers were still as fresh and keen as 
ever, and when so many interests and 
anxieties combined to stimulate her activ- 
ity and to test her strength, we have a 
portrait drawn of her by an English trav- 
eller, the consul Ker, already cited (p. 
392). In the year 1688 he had the honor 


* No importance should be attached to the fact, that 
Leibnitz indited a carmen nuftiale on the occasion ; 
but, considering the circumstances of the case, Sophia 
can hardly have relished the following passage in honor 
of her son’s mother-in-law: — 


** Nous devons, aprés tout, des graces 4 la France, 
D’ ou la source nous vient d’une telle influence, 
L’ admirable duchesse, élevée 4 ce rang 
Ou la vertu fait jour au plus illustre sang.” 
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at Hanover “to kiss the Hands of the 


stowing ], “ Sophia, youngest Sister to the 
late Prince Rupert. Her Highness has the 
Character of the Merry Debonaire Prin- 
cess of Germany, a Lady of extraordinary 
Virtue and Accomplishments.” He adds, 
among other things, “that her Husband 
has the Title of the Gentleman of Germa- 
ny,” and that “her eldest Son is married 
to a most beautiful Princess, sole Heiress 
of the Duke’s elder brother.” Only thir- 
teen years afterwards, when another very 
intelligent traveller, Mr. Toland, record- 
ed his impressions of a visit to Hanover, 
where George Lewis then reigned in his 
father’s stead, he had not a word to say 
of the elector’s marriage relations. A 
great catastrophe had intervened in the 
electoral house. 


We should not attempt, even had we 
space, to tell the sad story of the electress 
Sophia’s daughter-in-law, the unfortunate 
Sophia Dorothea. It has been told (at 
least in our opinion) far too often; al- 
though the “last word” about it has 
neither as yet been said, nor is the least 
likely to be said until some new evidence 
appears from some unexpected quarter. 
Perhaps, however, before we make some 
comments on the current versions of this 
too famous episode, it may be useful to 
state certain facts concerning it, which no 
criticism or controversy has been able to 
shake. Theyare in substance as follows. 
Count Philip Christopher von K6nigsmark 
was a visitor at the court of Hanover at 
least as early as 1688, and an officer in 
the duke’s (afterwards elector’s) service at 
least as early as 1691; nor had he actu- 
ally quitted that service on July the Ist, 
1694 — the date at which he was last seen 
in this world. Eleven days afterwards, 
the lady in confidential attendance upon 
the electoral princess Sophia Dorothea 
was placed under arrest and subjected to 
a close examination, as an accomplice in 
some wrong committed or contemplated 
by the princess. Very shortly afterwards 
a special envoy was sent from the court 
of Saxony, where K6nigsmark’s sister 
possessed the ear of the authorities, to 
demand the person of the count who had 
some little time before received a gener- 
al’s commission in the Saxon army. He 
was sent home with evasive answers ; and 
both the court of Hanover and that of 
Celle were at pains to point out, that the 
K6nigsmark mystery had no connection 
whatever with a domestic difficulty that 
had arisen in the former court with regard 
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to the electoral princess. It was also offi- 
cially stated that after having already 
some time previously paid an uninvited 
visit to her father, the duke of Celle, she 
had, very soon after K6nigsmark’s disap- 
pearance, repeated this visit and reiterated 
her request that she might not be sent 
back to her husband at Hanover. The 
electoral prince was himself at the time 
absent from Hanover on a visit to Berlin. 
The duke of Celle had offered his daugh- 
ter the alternatives of returning to Han- 
over, or taking up her residence in his 
castle at Ahlden, situate about five Ger- 
man miles from his capital. She had 
chosen to go to Ahlden. Documents still 
existing show that a divorce suit had 
shortly before this been instituted against 
her, on the ground of her desertion of her 
husband. In this suit she was con- 
demned, and she remained a prisoner till 
her death, which occurred thirty-two years 
after her deportation. The outward con- 
ditions of her life were neither dishonora- 
ble nor, on the whole, harsh; but she was 
rigidly guarded from contact witb the outer 
world, and not allowed to see her children, 
though permitted to receive occasional 
visits from her mother. 

The “ literature” which has grown round 
the story of Sophia Dorothea is plentiful 
enough; but of the earlier books, and the 
documents put forward in them, it is not 
too much to say that the great majority 
are worse than worthless. Fiction and 
forgery have cast a delusive glare across 
the clair-obscur of transactions designedly 
enveloped in mystery. Of late, however, 
something has been done to expose what 
is false, and to place in a truer light the 
residue of facts as to which no doubt ex- 
ists. The Hanover archives are open, 
and (so far, at least, as the house of 
Guelph is concerned,) no objection is made 
by their present masters to a frank treat. 
ment of their contents.* The late Dr. 
Schaumann, who was himself in charge of 
these archives, deserves the credit of hav- 
ing, in his little work on the story of 
Sophia Dorothea, exploded a mass of as- 
sertions on the subject which have hitherto 
met with general belief, as well as of hav- 
ing suggested a reasonable and consistent 
theory in explanation of the knot of the 


* Even M. Onno Klopp, who, in vol. viii. of his 
elaborate ** History of the Fall of the House of Stuart,’’ 
published in 1879, cites Count Schulenburg’s anony- 
mous essay as comparatively the best publication on the 
subject, seems to have forgotten in his zeal, that the 
means were formerly at his disposal for checking both 
his author’s statements and his own. What evidence, 
e.g, has he for his assertion, that Kénigsmark was a 
playmate of Sophia Dorothea in her childhood ? 





drama; and the historian Dr. Kécher, the 
editor of the “ Memoirs of the Duchess 
Sophia,” has in two papers of much learn- 
ing and acumen, contributed to Sybel’s 
“ Historical Journal,” satisfactorily supple- 
mented the work of his predecessor. It 
may be said to be now demonstrated, that 
the chief part of the current version of the 
story can be traced through a manufac- 
tured set of letters and an imaginary series 
of quasi-dramatic scenes to that least 
trustworthy of all forms of human fiction, 
a historical novel. The historical novel is 
the “Roman Octavia” of Duke Antony 
Ulric of Wolfenbiittel, or rather its sixth 
or supplementary volume, published in 
1707. Now, as has been seen, Antony 
Ulric was for many years the uncompro- 
mising adversary, and in the matter of So- 
phia Dorothea’s marriage the disappointed 
rival, of the house of Hanover. To this 
source may be traced some of the most 
telling characters and some of the most 
sensational incidents in the current narra- 
tive. Among these are the jealous activ- 
ity of the elector’s mistress, Countess 
Platen, here called Potentiana, though it 
must be allowed that a rumor of her con- 
cern ia the disappearance of Kénigsmark 
was rife immediately after its occurrence; 
the diabolical ubiquitousness of Bernstorff 
(Bartoces); and even the princess’s ulti- 
mate appeal to the ordeal of the Holy Sac- 
rament, here called the ordeal of Jupiter’s 
miraculous spring. The dramatic dia- 
logues are those filling the second volume 
of a bookseller’s catchpenny, still to be 
met with both in its English form and ina 
wretched German translation, and called 
the “Memoirs of Sophia Dorothea” 
(1845). This venomous concoction, which 
in addition to a narrative summary pre- 
tends to give the actual scenes of Sophia 
Dorothea’s history, as dramatized by her- 
self from memory, and which supplements 
these by the supposed memoirs of Made- 
moiselle von dem Knesebeck, the prin- 
cess’s confidante, appears to have been the 
handiwork of a certain Major Miiller. 
This personage was for a time in the ser- 
vice of a member of the English royal 
family, and had no slight acquaintance 
with the genuine documents existing in 
connection with the story; but he mixed 
up these, or what he derived from these, 
with the fictions of the “ Histoire Secrette 
de la Duchesse d’Hanovre” (London, 
1732, sometimes erroneously ascribed to 
POllnitz) and of its original, the “ Roman 
Octavia.”* Lastly, the manufactured 


* In these ‘“*‘ Memoirs” appears the story of the con- 
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letters are the so-called correspondence be- 
tween Sophia Dorothea and K6nigsmark, 
published as an appendix to the Swedish 
Professor Palmblad’s “ Historical Pic- 
tures ” bearing the title of “ Aurora K6- 
nigsmark and her Relations ” (1847 or 8), 
fragments having been previously made 
known in magazines. The external evi- 
dence as to the genuineness of these 
letters is unconvincing. They came under 
the eyes of Professor Palmblad, and into 
the possession of the University of Lund 
through Count ds la Gardie, who in 1817 
acquired an estate from a M. de Ramel. 
M.de Ramel’s wife, who had died in 1810, 
had been the heiress of the Counts Lewen- 
haupt, a family which also owned another 
estate, where the letters were said to have 
been first seen. Now a Count Lewen- 
haupt was married to the elder sister of 
Philip Christopher von K6nigsmark, and 
of Aurora the mistress of Augustus the 
Strong. Were this evidence stronger 
than it is, there would remain the great 
improbability of the letters from both sides 
having been preserved by the writers, un- 
less we are to accept Count Schulenburg’s 
bold conjecture, that they deposited copies 
with Aurora, who for a time inhabited her 
brother’s house at Hanover. The internal 
evidence is z72/, if it be true that neither 
the supposed handwriting of Kénigsmark 
nor that of Sophia Dorothea corresponds 
to those of indisputably genuine letters in 
the Hanover archives; and though there 
is no reason to conclude that KGnigs- 
mark’s moral tone was better than his 
orthography, there seems nothing in the 
shamelessness of either to bring it spe- 
cially home to the unfortunate adventurer. 

There would be little use in following 
Drs. Schaumann and Kocher in their 
analysis of the earlier narratives of the 
subject. The very earliest of these, an 
account sent from Hamburg in 1695 to the 
Danish ambassador at the French court, 
was stigmatized by the Duchess of Or- 
leans as “impertinent and mendacious ; ” 
it is not extant, though an “extract” of 
this “ ill-founded narrative,” from the hand 
of Leibnitz, is preserved at Hanover. Pos- 
sibly other comparatively early “redac- 
tions” of the story may still come to 


fession of Buschmann, said to have been one of the 
soldiers who killed Kénigsmark. The confession is 
Stated to have been made io Dr. Cramer, who is de- 
scribed as the confessor of Countess Platen ; and to her 
own confessions, together w.th those of Buschmann, the 
** Memoirs”’ pretend to be indebted for the details of 
the actuai catastrophe. As Count Schulenburg mod- 
estly suggests, it would be interesting to know whether 
any Ciergyman ot the name of Cramer existed in Han- 
over at the time preceding the couniess’s death (1700). 
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light ;* but nothing of real value is likely 
to be added to the evidence already in 
our hands, and this for the simplest of 
reasons. An examination of the Hanover 
archives has proved that the most impor- 
tant of the materials were intentionally 
removed by superiororders. Thus in the 
collection of reports of ministerial confer- 
ences in Celle those of the year 1694 are 
missing. In the correspondence of the 
Duchess of Orleans, and in the extracts 
from it, arranged by Leibnitz at the wish 
of the electress Sophia, there is a gap 
between July 8th and November 18th of 
the same year. Finally, the extant frag- 
ments of the divorce suit against Sophia 
Dorothea were only preserved by chance, 
having been purchased with a view to pre- 
vent their publication by a Celle lawyer, 
to whom they had been left by the prin- 
cess’s counsel. After K6nigsmark had 
vanished and Sophia Dorothea and her 
confidante, Mile. von dem Knesebeck, had 
been placed under arrest, their papers 
were of course seized ; and unless it could 
be shown that any papers of Kénigsmark’s 
were in other hands, or that Sophia Doro- 
thea afterwards contrived to make any 
communication to the outer world from 
her captivity at Ahlden, it is difficult to 
see what papers written by or belonging 
to either of the principals in the affair 
could be forthcoming. Aurora von Ké- 
nigsmark would most assuredly not have 
left unpublished a word that could have 
told against her brother’s destroyers. 
The memoirs of that famous lady, com- 
piled by Cramer (1836), may contain some 
things that are genuine —they certainly 
contain much that is #of, among the rest 


* The Appendix to the Fourth Report of the Royal 
Historical Commission, Part I., p. 393 (1874), refers 
to a ** Narrative of the Sufferings of Sophia Dorothea, 
Princess of Zell,’? which appears to dwell on ‘the re- 
markable analogy between”’ her sufferings ** and those 
of the Princess of England, her great-granddaughter,” 
the unfortunate Queen Caroline Matilda of Denmark, 
who sleeps by her side in the vault of the town church 
at Cetie. This MS. was formerly the property. and 
was possibly the production, of Wilkes. it is, perhaps, 
hardiy necessary to add, that Horace Walpole was un- 
acquainted with the documentary history of the affair. 
‘Thus, he declares it to be a doubtful point whether 
George I. was ever divorced from his wife! His asser- 
tion that George II. had a great affection for his 
mother, is, as Count Schulenburg points out, not abso- 
lutely irreconcilable with Lord Hervey’s statement, that 
during the ten years of his attendance upon the king he 
never heard him mention her name; but it remains 
difficult to guess whence Horace Walpole derived his 
knowledge of an affection so successfully dissembied. 
Possibiy he may have heard the story, which was con- 
firmed by the villagers of Ahiden when Wraxail visited 
the place in 1777, that George L1., when electoral 
prince, attempted in vain to obiain access to his im- 
prisoned mother, even swimming his horse across the 
river Aller, and passing the outer of the two moats 
surrounding the castle. (See Memoirs of the Courts 
of Berlin, etc., 1799.) 
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the protocol of the examination of Mlle. 
von dem Knesebeck, a true copy of which 
could not conceivably have reached Au- 
rora’s hands. Mlle. von dem Knesebeck 
afterwards escaped from prison, and may 
have written memoirs; but if so they 
were not those which are incorporated in 
Major Miiller’s volumes, and which, as 
Dr. Kécher shows, are a reproduction 
from the “Roman Octavia.” During 
her imprisonment the poor lady had used 
the coals of her stove for covering the 
walls and furniture of her prison with 
texts and ejaculations of all kinds; and 
these, as well as her remarks to the cler- 
gyman and official persons who visited 
her, were duly brought to book. They 
have been quite recently printed by Dr. 
Kocher in the “Journal of the Historical 
Society for Lower Saxony.” But the only 
matter of real importance contained in 
them is her protest against the charge, 
that she had sought to lead the princess 
astray and to carry her off. She explic- 
itly confessed that she had been the bearer 
of a few letters between her mistress and 
KG6nigsmark, but stated that before the 
catastrophe she had, on her knees, en- 
treated the princess to dismiss her from 
her service. On the other hand, after her 
escape she sent to the duke of Celle a 
solemn assurance, that she had spoken 
the truth in her original examination; and 
we know that in this examination she had 
stoutly denied that K6nigsmark had ever 
seen the princess at night, or alone at any 
time. To this should be added the incon- 
testable facts, that both before and after 
the divorce the princess declared her re- 
pentance for her fa«dt, while adhering 
before the judicial commission to her 
declaration that she was innocent of crime, 
and to the expression of her belief, that 
her calamity was owing to the coldness 
with which she had for many years been 
treated by her husband. It is therefore 
difficult not to agree with Drs. Schaumann 
and Kocher, that in persistently refusing 
to connect the disappearance of Kénigs- 
mark with the divorce and the sentence 
of imprisonment pronounced against So- 
phia Dorothea, and to assign as the sole 
ground for that sentence her refusal to 
return to her husband, the courts of Han- 
over and Celle intended to deceive the 
outside world. It seems equally proba- 
ble, that Kécher is right in maintaining 
that Sophia Dorothea had been indiscreet 
enough to admit K6nigsmark into a close 
intimacy, and even to concert with him 
measures for flight, although she may be 
held to have spoken the truth when she 





steadfastly asserted her innocence of ac- 
tual crime. But what is to be said con- 
cerning her further assertion, that morally 
she was not responsible for her terrible 
misfortune, —that, in other words,. she 
had been driven near to the precipice over 
which she had been preserved from fall- 
ing? 

It is this part of the matter to which 
Dr. Schaumann’s argument mainly ad- 
dresses itself, and which has a special 
interest for us in connection with the 
subject of this article. The court of Han- 
over, as he seeks to show, was from the 
first a place of torture to Sophia Doro- 
thea. To the elector she was a mere 
factor in a political calculation, and per- 
sonally indifferent. Her mother-in-law, 
the electress Sophia, hated and despised 
her, as she had always hated and despised 
her mother before her. Her husband’s 
sentiments towards her were the same as 
those of his mother. Before long his 
aversion was increased by two unworthy 
attachments which he successively formed, 
and of which one closely connected him 
with the Platen clique. The birth of two 
children (George Augustus and Sophia 
Dorothea) made no difference in the un- 
happy relations between their parents. 
Gradually the enemies of Sophia Doro- 
thea began to look out for a pretext which 
would enable them to rid themselves of 
her altogether. There is a tradition (but 
a tradition only) that an attempt was made 
to involve her in the charges arising out 
of Prince Maximilian William’s abortive 
conspiracy (1691), and that Moltke was 
offered his life and liberty, if he would 
declare that she had formed part of the 
plot. Then, when in the winter 1693-4 
the elector Ernest Augustus fell seriously 
ill, Sophia Dorothea’s husband, her moth- 
er-in-law, and her father-in-law’s mistress, 
with the whole Platen clique, are supposed 
to have been simultaneously aroused to 
action against her. Her husband disliked 
her; her mother in-law, the electress So- 
phia, had long cherished a jealous hatred 
against her as the daughter of Eleonora 
d’Olbreuse, and the Countess Platen 
feared that, unless Sophia Dorothea were 
removed, her own day would be at an end 
with the life of the old elector.* When 
in 1694 Count KGnigsmark reappeared at 
the Hanoverian court, it was determined 
to make use of the relations between him 


* Of this illness of Ernest Augustus, Kécher rightly 
misses any proof, though we notice that Schaumann’s 
statement is repeated in his recent treatise on the En- 
glish succession, published in 1878. But the point is 
of secondary importance, 
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and the princess to work her ruin. Count- 
ess Platen began by seeking to undermine 
her reputation; and the electress Sophia 
calmly allowed her son’s wife to proceed 
on the path of peril. Her husband’s 
harshness did the rest. When during his 
absence in June, 1694, she took upon her- 
self to pay a visit to her father, who was 
then hunting at Bruchhausen, he, being re- 
solved not to quarrel with his brother, and 
to save the honor of the family, ordered 
her to return. After this, her position 
at Hanover became unbearable, and she 
determined to put an end to it by an act 
of rebellion. Tradition says (and Kocher 
rightly thinks that the confessions of the 
confidante point in the same direction) that 
she resolved to fly; and adds that she 
intended, with the aid of Kénigsmark, to 
seek the protection of Duke Antony Ulric 
of Wolfenbiittel. But it signifies little 
whither she meant to escape. It became 
known that Kénigsmark was to meet her, 
or was actually meeting her, in her apart- 
ments on the evening of July Ist, 1694, 
probably with a view to concert arrange- 
ments for her flight. The moment had 
come. What happened to Ké6nigsmark, 
whether an order for his seizure was 
given, and, if so, whether it was given by 
the Countess Platen, remains unknown. 
After his disappearance it was determined 
to make the most of the case against the 
princess. But though all the papers of 
both parties were in the hands of her ac- 
cusers, and though she and her confidante 
were at their mercy, it was impossible to 
obtain either a confession or proof of 
guilt. Under these circumstances, but 
one course was left open. As to KGnigs- 
mark, the Hanoverian court persisted in 
professing complete ignorance of his fate. 
The princess was divorced from her hus- 
band on the ground, not of infidelity, but 
of malitiosa desertio, and was detained a 
prisoner for life at Ahlden, near Celle. 
Her father obtained some mitigation in 
the conditions of her imprisonment; but 
his age, his weakness of character, his 
affection for his brother —perhaps his 
readiness to take the advice of his power- 
ful minister, Bernstorff, and his fear of 
his sister-in-law, the electress Sophia — 
prevented him from doing more for her 
during his brother’s lifetime. After the 
death of Ernest Augustus, George Wil- 
liam was utterly powerless against the 
implacable hatred still cherished against 
his unfortunate daughter by the electress 


divorced husband. 
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to us as a solution, complete in essentials, 
of this much-vexed historical problem. 
We are certainly not disposed to reject it 
in all its parts. As to the Countess Pla- 
ten and the two mistresses of George 
Lewis, their reputation must in this, as in 
sundry other matters, be left to take care 
of itself. The correspondence of the 
Duchess of Orleans certainly shows that 
the rumor of Countess Platen being deeply 
concerned in the affair arose almost im- 
mediately. Some believed that she had 
reasons personal to herself for jealousy 
against Kénigsmark, others (including the 
electress Sophia) that she had intended 
to marry her daughterto him. The elect- 
or Ernest Augustus, on the other hand, 
declared all the rumors against her to be 
the inventions of Aurora von Kénigsmark. 
The moral responsibility of George Lewis, 
again, for his wife’s misfortunes is a mat- 
ter which different judges will be inclined 
to regard in different ways. That he had 
little or no love for his wife from the first 
— just as he had little or no love for his 
son — is extremely probable ; although it 
would by no means have been in accord- 
ance with custom for her to quarrel with 
him because he had mistresses. But 
whatever may have been the treatment 
experienced by Sophia Dorothea at the 
hands of her husband (as to which it 
would be monstrous to take for granted 
the brutalities detailed in the “ Histoire 
Secrette”), we see no proof that it was 
owing to the influence of his mother. 
What, to begin with, is there to show that 
George Lewis was ever amenable to that 
influence? [Even in later years, when 
their interests were so intimately bound up 
together in the matter of the English suc- 
cession, he went his own way, and showed 
little regard for her wishes or feelings. 
“That the elector is a dry and disagree- 
able gentleman,” writes the Duchess of 
Orleans in 1702, “I had opportunity 
enough to discover when he was here 
. » » but where he is entirely in the wrong, 
is the way in which he lives with his moth- 
er, to whom he is in duty bound to show 
nothing but respect.” And in the period 
of which we are speaking, there was cer- 
tainly no special reason for the electoral 
prince to show deference to his mother, 
who had been opposed to his interests in 
the matter of the primogeniture. We 
should therefore be slow to accept the 
theory of a conspiracy, even a tacit con- 
spiracy, against the unfortunate Sophia 


tresses, her husband, and her mother-in- 


Such is the theory which is now offered , law. 
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As to the electress Sophia herself, we 
may readily grant that she had no love to 
spare for the daughter of the Frenchwom- 
an whom in her pride of blood she de- 
spised, and of the prince who had so vexed 
her soul by his fickleness. But, in the 
first place, neither Schaumann nor Kocher 
has given us any passages showing that 
her aversion to Sophia Dorothea came 
near to the deadly hatred which gloats 
over the ruin of its victim; and we have 
found nothing of the kind in what is pub- 
lished from her own hand. It would be 
absurd, considering the trouble which the 
countess Aurora von Kénigsmark gave 
to the electoral house of Hanover, to 
make much of the electress Sophia’s long- 
enduring dislike of her, and of her protect- 
or Augustus the Strong; and still more 
so to dwell on the unflattering opinion 
which the electress expresses of her own 
grandson, Sophia Dorothea’s son, after- 
wards King George II. For few readers 
of her memoirs and correspondence can 
have failed to arrive at the conclusion, that 
in most cases (to use a homely proverb) 
her bark was worse than her bite, and 
that there was, on the whole, little venom 
in her abundant satire. Her disposition 
was thoroughly frank, and her naiure 
thoroughly sound. She was not a Livia 
to drive her husband to take the life of 
his daughter’s paramour and banish the 
erring one to Pandataria.* Moreover, a 
hatred of the broils and troubles, which 
take away from life such ease as it affords, 
was one of her most marked characteris- 
tics; and it would require very ful! and 
positive evidence to make us believe that 
she was untrue to herself in this instance. 
We may perhaps add, that her letters to 
Leibnitz during the critical period of So- 
phia Dorothea’s fortunes, though few in 
number, have her usual free and serene 
tone. 

The melancholy doom of Sophia Doro- 
thea more than revenged whatever wound 
her mother’s successiul ambition and her 
own involuntary elevation had inflicted 
upon the electress Sophia’s pride. To 
her, at least, the “ Princess of Ahlden” 
was, during the long years through which 
her life and imprisonment lasted, as if she 
had never been. If any echo reached her 
of the intelligent beneficence by which 
the poor lady sought to lighten the lives 
of her humble neighbors, she appears to 


* An old tradition asserted that Livia helped to bring 
about the catastrophe of Julius Antonius and Julia, 
whose marriage with Tiberius she had formerly con- 
trived. (See Schilier, Romische Kaisergeschichte, i. 
187, 183.) 





have taken no note of it.* As late as 
1702, Sophia’s faithful echo, the Duchess 
of Orleans, applands some cold answer 
which her aunt had given to an appeal 
from the prisoner, and takes the opportu- 
nity of asserting, in her own indescribable 
fashion, her belief in the truth of the 
axiom that there is no smoke without fire. 
Other thoughts and other cares now oc- 
cupied the electress Sophia; and in her 
old age a royal future seemed to await 
her, which was sternly shut out from the 
daughter of Eleonora d’Olbreuse, 


* It may interest our readers to know, that no me- 
morial or relic of any kind of the unfortunate Sophia 
Dorothea is preserved at Ahlden. So few travellers 
visit this remote village — which is only to be reached 
by a long drive across a desolate stretch of woodland, 
moor, and heath—that the negative may be worth 
establishing on behalf of the adventurous. As if to 
show the consistency of the Hanoverian government in 
effacing every vestige of the episode, the outward aspect 
of the castle has been changed by the drying up of the 
moats which formerly surrounded the building. Within, 
no trace remains of the past except a fragment of orna- 
ment in a room which once formed = of the chapel. 
The portrait of the prisoner which Wraxall saw in the 
**eating-room”’ is now at Herrenhausen, together with 
two others, one of which he thought resembled Sterne’s 
** Eliza.” In the village church at Ahiden (which the 
* princess’? was never allowed to attend) an inscription 
on the organ describes it as her gift; and the cande- 
labra on the altar are said to have been likewise pre- 
sented by her. It is touching to find that she is not 
wholly forgotten in the spot where, as there is other 
evidence to show, adversity enabled her to do some 
good. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
MR. AND MISS MORAY “COME OUT.” 


NINE months are supposed to have 
elapsed, as they say in the play-bills. It 
is early spring in London, and drawing on 
towards the beginning of the season. The 
Morays are very comfortably established 
in a moderate-sized mansion in Eaton 
Place. Glenconan had thought of rent- 
ing a house, but subsequently he had 
changed his views. He had listened to 
the words of worldly wisdom as they fell 
from the lips of Lady Fortrose,—a far- 
away Highland cousin, and a very grande 
dame. The Morays having gone to Fort- 
rose Castle on a visit of a few days the 
year before, had passed nearly a month 
under that hospitable roof. Her ladyship 
had taken a fancy to Grace; his lordship 
and Moray had much in common. Lady 
Fortrose having married a pair of pretty 
daughters, had her time much at her own 
disposal, and welcomed a new interest. 
She admired Grace as much as she liked 
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her, and felt she would be a very desirable 
protégée. And if it pleased her to take a 
young lady by the hand, it was everything 
to the girl from a social point of view. 
She had more than the extrée to the best 
society ; admission to her house was cov- 
eted by everybody save the few who came 
there as a matter of course. It opened 
the gates of possible paradises to mar- 
riageable young women, for she only wel- 
comed those who were attractive, and she 
always managed to have the best men. 
Lord Fortrose was an English baron as 
well as a Scottish earl; and though he 
spoke but seldom and shortly in the 
House, he had always carried a certain 
weight in politics. He had collieries in 
Durham and coverts in Kent, as well as his 
famous forest in Perthshire; his French 
cook had taken honors in the imperial 
kitchens at Berlin, as the most promising 
éléve of Urbain Dubois; and his cellars, 
both in the country and in town, were cel- 
ebrated for their well-selected contents. 
So my lord’s little dinners in Belgrave 
Square launched wealthy young viveurs 
into her ladyship’s small receptions, in 
the mood te be soothed by soft music and 
won by the witcheries of beauty to wise 
indiscretions. Aad Lady Fortrose, with 
all her inclinations to worldliness, was 
really a worthy woman and a reliable cha- 
peron. No wonder, then, that Moray had 
met her advances more than half-way, and 
was willing to listen to her advice. His 
motherless daughter could have no better 
friend. 

He had written to London agents about 
houses, and one of them chanced to men- 
tion the mansion in Eaton Place. Mr. 
Moray, he knew, had not intended to 
purchase; but possibly, under the circum- 
stances, he might be tempted. The pro- 
prietor had suddenly died, and his heir 
had given instructions to dispose of it. 
It was newly and handsomely furnished 
and fitted up; decorations by Troilope, 
furnishings by Gillow; and all in good 
and simple style. A moderate price would 
be accepted for money down; and the 
agent could recommend it as a safe in- 
vestment. 

Moray mentioned the matter to Lady 
Fortrose. She exerted herself about it in 
the most flattering manner. “ Really, my 
dear Mr. Moray, it seems a special inter- 
position of Providence. Your house and 
ours will be within easy distance of each 
other; Grace can run across at any time, 
with the footman or even with her maid; 
and I can always pick her up of an even- 
ing without going any distance out of my 
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way. If it were only for my sake, you 
must not hesitate. You must write — or 
better, telegraph at once.” 

Moray did not telegraph, but he bought 
the house; and hitherto he had no cause 
to regret the purchase. Lady Fortrose 
grew more affectionate and more motherly 
every day; her husband was almost as 
fond of Grace as she was; and so the girl 
had a couple of homes, and perhaps more 
gaiety than was good for her. She went 
out shopping with her ladyship in the 
brougham of a morning; she went visit- 
ing with her, or into the Park, in the 
barouche of an afternoon. On fine days 
she rode out under his lordship’s escort 
when her father was not inclined to get 
on horseback; and she might have had 
any number of engagements in the even- 
ings, but that she often insisted on staying 
at home and keeping him company. As 
for Moray, he enjoyed the town life but 
moderately. He had his clubs, to which 
he had been elected years before, on his 
occasional visits to England. He had his 
cronies, chiefly from the Highlands or the 
East —though, being essentially a man 
of the world, he made acquaintances in 
many circles. There was society enough 
at the house in Eaton Place, where the 
dinners were very sufficiently well served, 
if less recherché than Lord Fortrose’s. 
He often rode out with his daughter; he 
sometimes went in for a day’s golfing at 
Wimbledon. But all the same, the exist- 
ence dragged, and would have been stiil 
more wearisome had it not been for two 
unselfish sources of pleasure. The one 
was seeing his daughter happy ; the other, 
his indulging himself — for indulgence it 
was —in many an action of generous phi- 
lanthropy. The memorable conversation 
with Leslie had borne fruit in one way if 
not in another. He had not made public 
expiation by sacrificing his fortune, but 
he practised liberality on an almost prodi- 
gal scale. He not only drew handsome 
cheques for estimable charities, but he 
never spared himself; and he mortified 
the flesh as much as he indulged it. He 
had a vigorous constitution and an excel- 
lent appetite ; he was much more inclined 
to be a don vivant than an ascetic; and 
when he gave dinner parties at home or 
dined with other people, he always set his 
friends a good example. But after the 
coffee and cigars, he would slip away ; or 
he would charter a cab after breakfast 
next morning, and drive off to the Surrey 
side or the Borough, or to the poverty- 
stricken purlieus of eastern London. He 
had struck up an intimacy with sundry 
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hard-working and self-sacrificing clergy- 
men, who knew they might always draw 
on his purse. He had munificently sub- 
sidized certain police inspectors, who 
were ever ready to give him their com- 
pany or an escort at the shortest notice. 
But indeed he had come to be tolerably 
well known himself in some of the worst 
of the warrens and most squalid of the 
rookeries; and he was known for a man 
who could take his own part, as he was 
far from being pharisaical as to publicans 
and sinners. More than once he had 
been hustled on a dark staircase, when 
the assailants had felt the iron muscles of 
a man who was more than a match for 
half a dozen of them. But then he would 
distribute shillings in place of soup-tick- 
ets, and seldom asked for a voucher from 
the charity organization society before 
putting his hand in his pocket. ‘“ Prob- 
ably,” he would tell himself, “the poor 
wretch is lying. Certainly ninepence out 
of my shilling will be spent in the gin- 
palace at the corner-——and what then? 
If he gets himself a loaf, I shall have 
done a good action ; and as for the liquor, 
that is his look-out. It is something to 
forget one’s misery for five minutes; and 
if | had as reasonable an excuse for my 
own mistakes or misconduct — why, per- 
haps I might be justified in throwing 
stones at him.” 

So, while his friends agreed that Moray 
was odd, upon the whole they liked and ad- 
mired him for his “eccentricities.” The 
more so, that he left rumor to blow his 
trumpet, never letting his left hand know 
what his right hand was doing, and only 
making a confidant of his daughter — for 
from her he could keep no secrets. 


CHAPTER XV. 


VENABLES AND LESLIE TALK THINGS 
OVER. 


LESLIE and Venables were both in 
town, and Grace saw a great deal of her 
cousins. Moray’s house was always open 
to them; and they “drew him,” as Jack 
phrased it, very freely for luncheon, and 
not unfrequently for dinner. Leslie, who 
loved to be independent, had declined his 
uncle’s offer of a bedroom, and estab- 
lished himself in apartments in Jermyn 
Street, where he was said to have become 
a slave of the lamp. Though he rose 
early and took a constitutional before 
breakfast, after coming home from dining 
out or at his club, he was in the habit of 
sitting up to most unchristian hours; and 
his friendly landlady took Miss Moray 





into her confidence, expressing heartfelt 
anxiety as to his health. The young man 
looked pale, though perhaps his handsome 
face was all the more interesting for that. 
But his friends, and Grace in particular, 
found him changed otherwise, and con- 
siderably to his advantage. Quiet and 
rather prematurely dignified in manner 
as he always was, he was more easily 
moved now trom his constitutional apathy. 
There was a sparkle in his hazel eyes 
which would break out in flashes of 
flame on any subject that interested him; 
and more frequently than before, as he 
warmed, he would forget himself and be- 
come winningly eloquent. He had good 
introductions and connections, and already 
he began to make his mark. He was a 
welcome guest at many a dinner table. 
Men of station and high reputation lis- 
tened to him respectfully —for when he 
spoke he always spoke to the purpose; and 
there was a certain poetical originality in 
his talk, with a quaint and fanciful humor. 
Grace watched him curiously and with 
cousinly regard. Womanlike, she admired 
him more, that others evidently admired 
him. Now there was apparently some 
purpose in his life. He seemed to see 
his way, and to have hopes rather than 
aspirations. And from what she knew of 
him, she was persuaded that he would go 
forward with determination toward his 
determined point, whatever that might be. 

As for Jack Venables, there was less 
doubt as to his prospects. Unlike Leslie, 
he made no secret of his aims, which in- 
deed were sufficiently obvious. Jack had 
lighted on his legs, and was making the 
most of his chances; and it was well for 
him that it was so. Steady disappoint- 
ments or a run of ill luck might have 
crippled him, as cold paralyzes the con- 
stitution of acreole. But with the feeling 
that fortune was patting him on the back, 
he played card after card with cool audac- 
ity, and brightened in the smiles in which 
he basked. Fortune might pet but she 
did not spoil him, and he bore his honors, 
such as they were, so modestly that no- 
body envied him his luck. It was Win- 
stanley who had dealt him his trumps, 
taking a fatherly pride in him, and stand- 
ing sponsor to him in society. Winstan- 
ley had done for him more than Lady 
Fortrose for Grace. He could hardly 
have happened on a more efficient patron, 
for Winstanley was welcome wherever he 
went, knew everybody who was worth the 
knowing, and had opportunities of doing 
good turns to so many men, that many 
men were ready to fawn upon his friend. 
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And Jack was more than a friend: he was | hopes of bearing forty-fold fruits in the 


the son of the house; he was become a 
connecting link between its master and 
its mistress, for he had carried the heart 
of Mrs. Winstanley on a first introduction. 
Jack, who ought to have known best, and 
whose worst enemies could not have taxed 
him with any want of candor when it was 
a question of talking confidentially to 
friends, had explained the situation to 
Leslie, shortly after Leslie’s arrival in 
town. Possibly he may have spoken a 
little boastfully, but for that we may make 
due deduction. 

“Well, Jack, I presume your career is 
fixed now, and you mean to blossom out 
a full-blown financier?” 

“ Financier — financier, — that depends 
how you understand the word. If you 
mean a professional money-maker who 
thinks of nothing else, you never were 
much wider of the mark. It you mean 
that I hope to be like one of the financiers 
of the old French régime, who ground the 
helpless in their hardness, that in their 
ostentation they might be écrasé by the 
noblesse, you never were more mistaken 
in your life. A man who goes in for 
mere money-making is contemptible. Be- 


sides, I have no fancy for being a cock- 
shy for the curses of the widow and the 


orphan. I don’t care about them. But 
if you mean that I am likely to have many 
opportunities of turning legitimate specu- 
lations to lucrative account, and if you 
add that I don’t intend to neglect them — 
there, my boy, you are right.” 

“Why, Jack, you have turned strangely 
fiery; but you need not be so sensitive on 
the point of honor. Wait till anybody 
impugns it. I only want to hear how you 
get on.” 

“And so you shall, my dear Ralph: I 
see no reason for being silent; and you 
have a right to know everything, even if 
you were not the very fellow I should 
naturally come toinascrape. You helped 
me out of one already, you may remem- 
ber. Though I seldom speak of it, I 
never forget.” 

“It was you and your affairs we were 
talking about,” rejoined Leslie hastily. 
“And you really like the Winstanleys, 
and get on with them?” 

“ Like them — yes, I like them all; and 
as for the old gentleman himself, he is a 
trump. I owe pretty nearly everything to 
him and to that shipwreck which I men- 
tioned to you. My legacy was all very 
well,and | am most grateful to the worthy 
testator; but it is Winstanley who has 
made it fructify in the mean time, with the 





future. He has let me in for half-a-dozen 
good things already; and each of them 
may be a stepping-stone to something 
better. It is all a question of getting the 
preliminary capital together; then it must 
go on rolling up of itself.” 

“Ce n'est que le premier pas qui cote ; 
and I imagine that initial difficulty has 
puzzled many people. However, with 
your legacy and your friend, you have so 
far solved it; so we may hope the best. 
And this discriminating old gentleman 
has taken a veritable fancy to you?” 

“ To tell the truth, old fellow, — I know 
it will go no further, but I love to make a 
clean breast when I can,—to tell the 
truth, it is something more than a fancy. 
He overrates me, I know, but somehow I 
suit him; and he appears to take a sort 
of fatherly pride in me. In short, he has 
made me one of his pet speculations, and 
he is determined the speculation shall 
succeed. He has employed me already 
in all manner of business, and insists on 
paying or promising me handsome com- 
missions. Nor does he ever neglect an 
opportunity of pushing me in society ; and 
he has helped me to any number of useful 
acquaintances.” 

“Well, I congratulate you with all my 
heart upon your good fortune;” and to do 
him justice, Leslie probably meant it, 
though the unwelcome thought would 
flash through his mind, that this gay, gal- 
lant, prosperous young fellow would surely 
be a formidable rival with Grace. And 
perhaps it was by a natural sequence of 
ideas that he asked, “ And the ladies of 
the Winstanley household, how do you 
stand with them?” 

“Oh, the ladies!” said Jack laughing; 
“TI was au mieux from the first with both 
mother and daughter. Mrs. Winstanley 
wants managing — perhaps her husband, 
clever diplomatist as he is, hardly has the 
knack of it; but she and I hit it off admi- 
rably. The day may come when I may 
have to choose between the two; and 
then, of course, gratitude must decide my 
choice. But in the mean time, Mrs. Win- 
stanley and I are the best friends in the 
world.” 

“ And how is it with the fair Miss Julia, 
if it be not an indiscreet question?” 

“Indiscreet! By no manner of means. 
Julia is very good-looking, — classical fea- 
tures, pearly complexion, faultless figure, 
and all the rest of it; she is highly accom- 
plished as well; and of course I admire 
her, as everybody else does. But she 
knows, too, that she can never touch my 
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heart; so we are on the easiest possible 
footing. Then we are allies, though we 
have never acknowledged it to each other, 
with common interests and a common ob- 
ject.” 

“As how, if it please you? You cer- 
tainly seem to have made the most of your 
time.” 

“ Why, simply because hitherto it has 
been Julia’s mission to keep the peace be- 
tween her father and her mother. Per- 
haps talking of keeping the peace is going 
too far, because they are too well-bred and 
too sensible to quarrel. And indeed, I 
believe Mrs. Winstanley to be still in love 
with her husband, otherwise she would 
never bear him a grudge. But he gave 
her art and those speculations of his for 
rivals, and she has never forgiven it; nor 
was it flattering that ‘duty’ was always 
sending him on foreign missions, where 
the climates did not suit her constitution. 
She likes pictures herself, but she will not 
sympathize with his buying them. She 
likes money, and she spends a deal of it; 
but she has nothing to say in favor of his 
happiest speculations ; and to this day she 
resents his habit of roving about the 
world ez gargon. Julia assures me that 
her mother was in a terrible taking when , 
she heard of that shipwreck of ours. Yet | 
when she received the prodigal on his safe 
return, she does not seem to have sinned 
on the side of tenderness, and she inti- 
mated a verdict of ‘serve you right.’ No 
wonder that a good-tempered but gouty 
gentleman was apt to ride rusty in the cir- 
cumstances. Then Julia throws oil on 
the troubled waters; and the girl has even 
more than her father’s tact.” 

“That is all very well, so far as the 
young lady is concerned, and much to her 
credit. But I don’t quite understand how 
Mrs. Winstanley should make you wel- 
come in the house, seeing you go heart 
and soul into all her husband’s schemes.” 

Jack blushed a little. Perhaps with all | 


his frankness he did not care to deciare | 


how “diplomatic” he had been in domes- 
tic talks with the lady. But it was not 
easy to take him aback, and he had a 
plausible answer. 

“Oh, that is easily explained. Mrs. 


Winstanley is a woman ot sense, and un- : 


derstands her husband by this time. She 
knows that he cannot live without his 
speculations; that to the last day of his 
lite, bar gout in the foot, he would go half 
across Europe for an ‘old master’ that 
tempted him. But if he is not to be 
weaned from his passion, he may do much 
ot his work by deputy ; and she is willing 


he should adopt me as a sort of roving 
partner in the concern, as a better kind of 
commercial traveller in whose discretion 
he may confide. In that case, she might 
domesticate and reclaim him, even at the 
eleventh hour. For, love apart, she feels 
it anything but gratifying that her husband 
should show himself almost ostentatiously 
independent of her. That, at least, is my 
theory of her motives, though she has 
never told me as much in so many words; 
and you must own the theory is plausi- 
ble.” 

“Perhaps so,” rejoined Leslie some- 
what dubiously. ‘ Now one other ques- 
tion, and the examination is at an end.” 
But having said so much, he hesitated. 
For the life of him he could not help the 
hesitation, though he would have given 
much to have spoken easily as before. 

“Out with it!” said Jack unsuspi- 
ciously. 

“ How comes it, then, that this man and 
this woman of the world, with a daughter 
and heiress both beautiful and rich, throw 
her into the company of Mr. Jack Vena- 
bles, who is not without his ambitions and 
his fascinations? It must surely have 
struck them, if it has not struck you, that 
Mr. Venables might take a short cut to 
becoming more a member of the family 
than he has been.” 

If Leslie hoped that, notwithstanding 
what he had said before as to his easy 
footing with Miss Winstanley, Jack would 
have added something now towards reliev- 
ing him from the apprehension of any ri- 
valry, he was doomed to disappointment. 
Jack, in his turn, felt embarrassed — but 
only fora moment. After all, he had only 
to say what Leslie knew, or ought to have 
known; and if he had any doubts, he 
should have avoided the subject. So he 
answered lightly but decidedly, — 

“1 repaid confidence with confidence. 
I was frank with old Winstanley from the 
first, and told him of my hopes and my 
affections. He knows that I have set my 
heart on Grace. Whether she will ever 
have me, who can say? In any case, 
Miss Winstanley is saf>, so far as 1 am 
concerned ; and her parents are persuaded 
she may die an old maid, for anything I 
should suggest to the contrary.” 

Whereupon he got up and took his 
leave ; nor did Leslie make any attempt to 
detain him. Jack held that, if anything, 
| he had the prior claims ; and Leslie could 
| only feel that it was a fair match between 
'them. Down at Glenconan, Leslie would 
| have ‘said that the chances were all in his 
|favor. Here, in London, he was by no 
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means so sure. Like most men of real 
merit, he set a very modest value on him- 
self; and in the whirl of society, Grace 
seemed to be swept away from him into 
spheres whither he scarcely cared to fel- 
low her. Should she be demoralized by 
fashionable company, she would be no 
mate for him; and though he was sure he 
could never get over his disappeintment, 
he was not the man to go chasing a will 
o’ the wisp. All the same, he hoped bet- 
ter things: he could not forget the com- 
munion of their spirits over the case of 
the forlorn widow in the Highland glen. 
And so, with an effort of the will, he tried 
to dismiss the subject in the mean time, 
turning for doubtful comfort to his books 
and the papers that littered the writing- 
table. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
POLITICS AND POETRY. 


PossiBLy Jack Venables might be 
deeply in love; he missed no opportunity 
of making himself agreeable to his cousin; 
but he did not give much time to senti- 
mental meditations. Never did any man 
lead a fuller life, and his physical energies 
were inexhaustible. He might dine late; 
he might goto dances and receptions ; but 
all the same he would be up betimes, fresh 
as if he had gone to bed at eleven, with a 
basin of gruel by way of nightcap. Day 
after day Mr. Winstanley became more 
convinced that he could never have hit on 
an apter pupil, or a more intelligent and 
agreeable young companion. Jack under- 
stood him @ demz mot, and spared him all 
the trouble of tedious explanations. Mak- 
ing some slight allowance for necessary 
inexperience, he could trust him almost as 
he could trust himself. Flying threaten- 
ings from his enemy the gout might be a 
nuisance, but they were no longer aggra- 
vated by business anxieties. He cast his 
cares on the shouiders of his versatile 
young friend. Then Jack was always 
ready to amuse him. He brought the 
budget of the afternoon’s news to the din- 
ing-room in Berkeley Square; he was bet- 
ter than the best of the evening papers, 
for his chronicles du jour were invariably 
entertaining. He kept Mrs. Winstanley 
in good humor too, and acted as a patent 
lightning-conductor to avert domestic 
Storms. Altogether, Winstaniey blessed 
the mischance which had so providentially 
placed them on so intimate a footing. 

Of course Winstanley was habitually 
selfish ; but happily selfishness may have 
its softer side, and is not always logically 
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consistent, otherwise the world, where it 
is a case of every one for himself, would 
be an infinitely more disagreeable place 
than it is. It might be supposed that 
Winstanley, having found such a treasure, 
would have done his best to monopolize 
it. He might easily have paid his debt of 
gratitude indirectly out of his pocket, and 
left his froféyé no reason to complain. 
But whether it were that he had become 
disinterestedly attached to the young man, 
or whether, as Jack had suggested to Les- 
lie, he took a personal pride in his success, 
certain it is that he did not confine him- 
self to either financial or social patronage ; 
and one morning Jack was surprised and 
touched by a proposal very unexpectedly 
made him. 

It was his habit to look in at Berkeley 
Square after breakfast. Usually he was 
shown into Winstanley’s library on the 
ground floor; sometimes, though not very 
often, he was asked to walk up-stairs to the 
ladies. On this particular morning Win- 
stanley was awaiting him with evident im- 
patience. Jack, who had learned to read 
him pretty thoroughly, saw that he had a 
piece of news to communicate, and that 
the news was good and great. So he put 
on an impassive expression of counte- 
nance, and waited to be astonished. All 
the same, he discounted it in his own 
mind. “It’s something about that con- 
cession of the Transcaucasian Tele- 
graphs; and perhaps I| could tell him as 
much as he knows.” 

* You have sometimes thought of trying 
your hand at politics —eh, Mr. Jack?” 

“ Politics, sir! Politics! Well, yes, I 
have — vaguely. I suppose most men in 
my position, with fair possibilities before 
them, must sometimes think of going into 
Parliament, sooner or later. My hands, as 
you know, are full enough for the present, 
and there is plenty of time before me. 
But may I ask whether your question has 
any immediate meaning?” 

* Assurediy you may ask, and I am 
ready toanswer. I know your hands are 
pretty full; but it appears to me that you 
always manage to get through your busi- 
ness, Naturally you don’t think of Par- 
liament for years to come. You are far 
too practical and sensible. Parliament is 
no profession, except for a man of easy 
means. But there are other political 
openings besides the House of Commons ; 
and politics may be made to pay by a 
clever and aspiring young man, irrespec- 
tively altogether of any paltry salary.” 

*“*No doubt, sir. But as 1 cannot guess 
what you are hitting at, 1 can express no 
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Opinion on a particular case. I need 
hardly say that if you have anything to 
suggest, it is sure to command my best 
consideration. Hitherto, I have always 
followed your advice implicitly.” 

* So you have, and you have been none 
the worst for it, I hope; and you are per- 
fectly right not to commit yourself rashly, 
or to take a jump in the dark. You have 
heard there are to be important changes 
in the Cabinet?” 

“ Certainly, sir — that is matter of noto- 
riety, though there are only rumors as to 
the shuffling of the cards.” 

“ He can’t be commissioned to make me 
an offer of the chancellorship of the ex- 
chequer,” thought Jack, “or even the 
chancellorship of the duchy of Lancas- 
ter, —though that last is precisely the 
berth that would suit me down to the 
ground.” 

“Yes, there are to be important 
changes; and it has pleased the premier, 
nota bit too soon, to consider the para- 
mount claims of my brother. The lord 
privy seal goes to Ireland, and Wrekin 
is to take his place.” 

Jack was, of course, full of congratu- 
lations, which Winstanley received with 
affected indifference. 

“ Wrekin should have had office when 
the Cabinet was formed, as he had un- 
doubted capacity for a place of more ac- 
tive responsibility. However, perhaps the 
minister cou'd hardly have done more for 
him in the circumstances; and that he 
should have done so much is some apol- 
ogy forthe past. But thatis neither here 
northere. The offer was made and ac- 
cepted more than a week ago. Now Wre- 
kin, as it chanced, anticipated me, in 
coming to consult about a private secre- 
tary. There were two connections of his 
who might plausibly push their preten- 
sions; he did not greatly care about 
either; and in making choice of the one, 
he would give deadly offence to the other. 
One is Winnington, his wife’s nephew; 
the other is Tressylan, his son-in-law’s 
brother. ‘It’s a deuced embarrassing 
dilemma,’ said he, ‘for choose which | 
will, the pair of them will be always at 
each other’s throats; there will be family 
cabals and all manner of unpleasantness ; 
and if | accept place on those terms, adieu 
to domestic peace.’ 

“*It zs an awkward dilemma,’ said I, 
‘and the best way out of it is to choose 
neither. Then by and-by, when both have 
resigned themselves to the inevitable, you 
may hope to enter on a quiet life. Tell 
Winnington and Tressylan that I had 
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your promise; and as it happens, I have 
the very man for you.’ 

“* And who may he be?’ Wrekin asked, 
very naturally. So then I spoke out seri- 
ously, and told him that you were the man 
for the place. At first he protested, and 
objected to your youth and inexperience, 
These, I insisted, were strong recommen- 
dations, considering your very remarkable 
adaptability. You may be sure I said 
more than enough in your favor, which I 
won’t make you blush by repeating. But 
I reminded him, that though our acquaint- 
ance has been short, I had proved you al- 
ready in all manner of ways. I said that 
as you knew nothing of the work, he could 
train and form you as he pleased; that I 
could answer for your tact, discretion, in- 
telligence, industry, — all the rest of if. 
Wrekin already liked what he had seen of 
you; and, in short, I gave you so good a 
character, that you will have to excel your- 
self in order to justify it, if you take the 
post. Which of course you will? Its pay 
is not to be despised, though that is a 
secondary consideration. It sets your 
foot several rungs higher on the ladder, 
and there is no saying how quickly you 
may climb. If you make yourself useful, 
Wrekin will look after that. Probably he 
will be shifted to a less ornamental office ; 
at any rate, he commands powerful inter- 
est — and I shall be always at his elbow to 
waken him up.” 

Jack grasped the advantages of the 
situation at once, and was really overpow- 
ered with gratitude. He grasped Win- 
stanley’s hand too, and thanked him with 
genuine earnestness. 

“ Personally, of course, it is all I can 
desire, and infinitely more than I could 
have hoped. There is only one thing 
makes me hesitate.” 

“ And that is?” 

“Well, it sounds bumptious, I know; 
but I flattered myself that I may some- 
times have been serviceable to you. As 
private secretary, my time would be chief- 
ly Lord Wrekin’s or the country’s; in any 
case, I should be tied to town here.” 

“Serviceable! Yes, of course you have 
been serviceable, or 1 should never have 
spoken to my brother. I weighed matters 
well before making the suggestion, and 
decided that any considerations personal 
to myself must not be permitted to stand 
in your way. Moreover, there is no rea- 
son why we should not continue to work 
together; for the duties of a secretary 
demand distraction, and I believe your 
capacity for work to be unlimited. Should 
there be anything special to be done 
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abroad now and then, I may make interest 
with Wrekin for a few days’ holiday; and 
with regard to those various financial 
schemes of ours, there will be no harm in 
your forming political connections. And 
as these ripen, and when you have had a 
certain political training, we shall see 
about the seat in Parliament, where you 
may blossom into statesmanship if you 
can. If you don’t sit in a Cabinet before 
you die, you shall only have yourself to 
blame.” 

“ Nothing would surprise me now, sir ; 
and if her Majesty sent for me to-morrow, 
it would not be much more of a sensation 
than this.” 

“ Well, that you may be ready for any 
eventuality, we had better settle this bit 
of business out of hand. If you ring the 
bell at your elbow there, I shall send for 
the brougham, and carry you off for offi- 
cial presentation to my lord.” 

It said a good deal for Mr. Venables’s 
popularity, that the news of the piece of 
good fortune that had befallen him was 
received with considerable astonishment, 
but general approbation. In fact, his 
pleasant manners, and modest though 
manly bearing, had made him a universal 
favorite, and went far towards disarming 
envy. Messrs. Winnington and Tressylan 
were naturally bitter; they pitied Lord 
Wrekin, who must be falling into his 
dotage; as public men and patriots, they 
deplored a wanton abuse of patronage. 
But nobody else appeared to think that 
the appointment was likely to shake the 
foundations of the State. The social jour- 
nals mentioned the matter rather kindly ; 
though one of them, greatly to Jack’s an- 
noyance, remarked that it never rained 
but it poured, and hinted at the probabil- 
ity of the marriage of the fortunate youth 
with a lovely and richly dowered heiress, 
one of the darlings of Belgravian soci- 
ety. It was adouble-barrelled suggestion, 
which might apply equally well either to 
Julia Winstanley or Grace Moray, and 
consequently might be doubly embarrass- 
ing. On the other hand, the double enten- 
dre was so far advantageous, that neither 
of the young ladies need take it home to 
herself. Nor did the self-consciousness of 
either give him any reason to suspect that 
the indiscreet canard had been brought 
under her notice. Miss Winstanley con- 
gratulated him in all good-fellowship — in 
the course of conversation almost giving 
him to suspect that she deserved some 
credit for bringing about the arrangement. 
And as she spoke of the prospects bright- 
ening before him, animation lighting up 
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her fine eyes, and sending an unwonted 
glow through the pure alabaster of her 
cheeks, he thought he had never seen her 
look so handsome. Oddly enough, for 
the first time since he had known her, he 
felt much inclined for a little love-making ; 
but though fascinated by an unwonted 
softness in her manner, he honorably re- 
sisted the temptation. 

It was almost a duty to say all that was 
civil to Miss Winstanley, but it was both 
a duty and a pleasure to tell his cousin 
Grace. Onthe memorable day when the 
matter was decided, he had arranged to 
dine in Eaton Place. It was more than 
possible that there might be other guests, 
and he was anxious to see his cousin 
alone. So he sent a note, telling her 
frankly that he had something to com- 
municate which she would be pleased to 
hear, and hoping he might find her in the 
drawing-room half an hour before dinner. 
Grace had her own share of feminine curi- 
osity, and was dressed and down-stairs 
ten minutes before the time. She was 
going to a dance under Lady Fortrose’s 
wing in the evening, and was attired ina 
prettily fancied toilet. Perhaps Leslie 
might have liked her all the better in vir- 
gin white, with only a string of pearls and 
aribbonorso. But Jack Venables, whose 
artistic tastes were more worldly, freely 
used his cousinly privileges, and went into 
unfeigned raptures over a chef d’euvre 
of Madame Antoinette’s. If Miss Win- 
stanley was handsome, Miss Moray was 
more what might be called pretty; but 
with her high-bred air toned down by the 
sweet simplicity which even her Belgra- 
vian experiences and conquests could not 
efface, she might have stepped down 
from a canvas of Vandyck’s, allowing for 
changes in the fashions. What a lovely 
young matron the girl would make, to do 
the honors of the drawing-room of a ris- 
ing politician! Yet he thought at the 
moment that the world might be well lost 
if he could marry her, and live quietly 
down at Glenconan. Grace welcomed him 
none the less warmly for his evident ad- 
miration; but she laughingly cut bis com- 
pliments short. 

“ You never made a special assignation 
with me, Jack, to glorify Madame An- 
toinette’s designs; and as I told papa 
that you were bringing a budget of news 
with you, it is more than likely he may 
interrupt us at any moment.” 

“You don’t say so, Grace! And to 
punish you for your treachery, I have more 
than a mind to say nothing till he does 
come; only that in punishing you, I should 
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sacrifice myself, and deny myself the 
pleasure I have been counting upon all 
day.” Then he changed his manner, and 
spoke with more lover-like softness. “1 
make so sure that you are interested in 
all that concerns me, that I come straight 
to you with the intelligence of my last 
piece of good luck.” He did not deem it 
needful, by the way, to make any allusion 
to his parenthetical talk on the subject 
with Miss Winstanley. 

“Oh, I am so glad, Jack! What is it?” 

Then he gave her the story at length. 
Nor had he any cause to complain of 
want of sympathy. Grace was delighted, 
and showed her pride in his progress; for, 
like the best of women, she was inclined 
to worship success, And as his prospects 
lost nothing by Jack’s painting, and as he 
had the most heartfelt faith in the prom- 
ises of his future, from private secretary 
of the lord privy seal to first minister of 
the crown seemed to her a very possible 
transition. Her father, when he joined 
them, if less excited, was almost equally 
well pleased. He had always believed 
the boy had stuff in him; but as a man of 
action, he had never quite forgiven Jack 
in his heart for not accepting his offers of 
introductions in the East. Now the re- 
fusal seemed amply justified. With Jack’s 


versatility, he could pick and choose 
among the openings that his ready intelli- 


gence made for himself. ‘The boy is 
born to get on; and he is honorable and 
straightforward to boot, as 1 have good 
reason to say, when I remember what 
passed at Glenconan. Who would have 
thought, when I half encouraged him in 
his audacity there, that he would so soon 
have gained the position he has at pres- 
ent: So that the legacy of £10,000 be- 
comes comparatively a bagatelle. If he 
only continues going forward as he has 
begun, Grace might do worse from a 
worldly point of view.” 

At that very moment the door was flung 
open — not to announce dinner, but * Mr. 
Leslie.” Leslie, like Venables, was al- 
ways made welcome in Eaton Place, on 
the chance of his uncle dining at home. 
“Ah, I was forgetting Ralph, poor fel- 
low!” mused Moray. “Well, he must 
take his chance, like other men; for me, 
I can only say of Grace —‘ How happy 
might she be with either!’” 

Leslie walked in very briskly for him, 
looking unusually bright and well. Grace, 
who was full of what she had just heard, 
burst out and told him all about it. Not 
one of Jack’s many friends was to be 
more cordial in congratulations. As Les- 
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lie seized him by both hands, and told 
him frankly how very glad he was, Jack 
felt humiliating pangs of self-reproach. 
Had not a very considerable part of his 
satisfaction come from the thought that 
he had made a fresh advance on Ralph? 
— that the hare was running right away, 
and that the tortoise was left hopelessly 
behind? Yet Leslie had saved his life; 
and that evening, in the wild hills of Loch 
Rosque, he had vowed and felt eternal 
gratitude. However, his confusion was 
not remarked, or was set down to any- 
thing rather than the real cause. And 
when the dinner was over and the ser- 
vants had withdrawn, as the party re- 
turned to the subject, his self-complacency 
was nearly restored. After all, a man 
cannot altogether control his thoughts, 
—and it is something to be sincerely 
ashamed when they are discreditable. 
When the subject seemed pretty well ex- 
hausted, he changed it: vanity whispered 
that more than enough had*been made of 
what, a year or two later, might appear 
trivial in the retrospect. And it was then 
that Leslie, speaking more deliberately 
than usual, remarked that he too had 
something to say that might interest them. 
“ Although,” as he modestly added, “it is 
much less exciting than Jack’s communi- 
cation.” 

“Never mind,” said Moray; “let us 
hear and judge for ourselves.” 

Grace smiled kindly on him, but did 
not apparently expect to be much startled 
a second time. As for Jack, he was nec- 
essarily preoccupied: nevertheless he 
constrained himself to listen politely, and 
to be ready to say something civil. 

“The truto is,” said Leslie—and he 
looked at Grace, — “the truth is, that I 
have taken the bull by the horns at last, 
and brought out a little volume of poems. 
It embodies some of my pleasantest mem- 
ories of the Highlands, and one or two 
dramatic scenes at Glenconan.” 

Whereupon, and at the mention of 
scenes in Glenconan, Grace expressed 
unmistakable interest. As for her father, 
who did not greatly care for poetry, he 
merely said that he hoped the book might 
be successful. But he spoke in the doubt- 
ful tone that forebodes discreditable fail- 
ure. Had Leslie been less generous, he 
might have enjoyed his revenge, when he 
went on to explain quietly that the volume 
seemed to have scored a certain success 
already, though it had only made its ap- 
pearance, and anonymously, in the begin- 
ning of last week. Jack Venables pricked 
up his ears, and broke out, “Surely you 
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don’t mean the ‘Idyls of the North’? 
You don’t mean to tell us that you are the 
author?” 

“That is just what I do mean. But 
here are the first fruits of fame, with a 
vengeance! I did not think that poetry 
was much in your line, Master Jack.” 

“No more it is, as a general rule, and I 
am ashamed to say that I have not looked 
beyond the back of the ‘Idyls.’ But an 
exceedingly handsome book it is — exter- 
nally; and it is just like you depreciating 
it as a little volume. It is lucky that you 
are not left to blow your own trumpet in 
the way of criticism. The fact is, 1 was 
dining last night at the Winstanleys — it 
was rather a literary party; they got talk- 
ing of this new poem, and half the men 
were in raptures over it. Cutler, the ed- 
itor of the Critical World, was there, and 
he said he remembered no volume of po- 
ems in his time, except by the laureate, 
or Browning, or one of the big swells, that 
had been so promptly and favorably re- 
ceived.” 

““So my publishers assure me,” said 
Leslie. “In the course of the last few 
days there have been reviews in the 
Times and the Saturday Review, the 
Atheneum and the Critical World —all 
I can only 


of them only too flattering, 
attribute the prompt appearance of the 
articles to friendly terest made in my 


favor. Before publishing, I had taken 
the opinion of one of the illustrious au- 
thors Venables named — not the laureate, 
by the way —and he expressed himself 
so pleased by some of the little poems, 
that he insisted upon carrying the manu- 
script away, to show in strict confidence.” 

“I do not know how that may be,” said 
Jack, ‘but no one seemed to think that 
the reviews were too flattering — quite 
the reverse. Old Cutler paid you the 
compliment of remembering a couplet or 
two from ‘ The Highland Widow,’ | think 
he called it, and declaiming it over his 
claret with most seductive effect and em- 
phasis.” 

There Grace again caught Leslie’s eye; 
and Jack, who intercepted the look, was 
far from liking it. He could make his 
cousin’s eye to dance and sparkle, but 
Leslie was telegraphing dangerous sym- 
pathy. However, he was resolved to ex- 
piate his fault in having crowed over 
Leslie when he got his appointment; 
and chivalrously, although considerably 
against the grain, he went on singing iz 
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tention that was doubtfully gratifying. 
When he had done his duty, and seemed 
to have run down, she rose and left the 
dining-room. Immediately afterwards the 
bell in the drawing-room was heard to 
ring sharply. And when the gentlemen, 
some time afterwards, followed her up- 
stairs, they found her sitting up to the 
ankles in news sheets. She had sent a 
servant to knock up the nearest news- 
agent. She came forward to meet Leslie, 
with both hands extended. 

“Oh, Ralpb, if you were only proud as 
Iam! But you seem to take it all as if it 
were a matter of course ; and perhaps you 
are right.” 

“Don’t fancy that,” Ralph hastened to 
protest. “If it really should prove a suc- 
cess, it has taken me entirely by surprise. 
If 1 sometimes dared to dream that | had 
something of the poet in me, | distrust 
the popularity that takes the public by 
storm.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Moray impa- 
tiently, for he could neither understand 
nor sympathize with his nephew’s sensi- 
bilities. “Byron woke up one morning 
to find himself famous, and you may safely 
condescend to make a reputation in the 
same way.” 

“And success is the test of merit or 
genius,” added Jack sententiously. “ You 
may depend upon that.” 

“ Only listen to this, and to this, and to 
this,” chimed in Grace, picking up two or 
three of the papers, and rapidly reading 
extracts from them. It must be owned 
that Leslie never found her voice so mu- 
sical, and the flattery that fell from her 
lips sounded not only sweet but true. 
And still more seductively sweet were her 
accents when she began to favor them 
with some passages fromthe poems. She 
knew best why she did not begin with an 
extract from “The Highland Widow,” 
though it was uppermost in her thoughts. 
But she charmed them with a picture of 
the wooded ravine in Glenconan at day- 
break — which made Moray bring his 
hand down on the table, declaring that he 
saw the very scene before him. And she 
quoted an idealized and slightly humorous 
sketch of Donald Ross, which made Ven- 
ables burst out laughing. 

“ When the old fellow recognizes it, as 
he is sure to do, I don’t know whether he 
will be gratified or owe you a grudge. 
You have hit his foibles off to a hair, and 
yet you have touched his good points so 


solo at second hand the praises that had | prettily that he might be a saint or a her- 


resounded round the Berkeley Square 
dinner table. Grace listened with an at- 


‘ 


mit instead of a Highiand keeper. The 
portraiture is inimitable, and yet it is 
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hardly Donald. It is Donald as he might 
appear in Paradise with some lingering 
taint of the flesh, and with as strong a 
smell of the hunting-field still about him 
as if he were an Esau just come home 
from the chase. The poet’s pen, with a 
discreet use of a fanciful imagination, 
leaves the painter with his brushes leagues 
behind. Do you remember, Grace, how 
I tried to touch off your friend Donald for 
you? but only put my daub alongside of 
Ralph Leslie’s verses, and then tell me 
how you should place the two.” 

Now this was exceedingly generous of 
Jack, — far more generous than any one, 
except perhaps Grace, suspected. The 
praises of the poems were gall and worm- 
wood to his more worldly nature. Grace’s 
undisguised admiration for them was 
fresh fuel with a blast of the bellows to 
the smouldering fires of his jealousy. But 
the self-reproaches, before Ralph had 
come forward in this new character, had 
given him timely warning to stand on his 
guard. So witha manly effort he pulled 
himself together, bringing his will to the 
succor of his better feelings. Itis a ques- 
tion for casuists how far he had conquered, 
seeing that his heart was at variance with 
his lips. But Grace, who had not been 
unconscious of the strife, gave him all 
credit for his victory; and it was appar- 
ently destined that when either of the 
rivals made a start, the other was to come 
closely treading upon his heels. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE WORK OF VICTOR HUGO. 


BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


In the spring of 1616 the greatest En- 
glishman of all time passed away with no 
public homage or notice, and the first 
tributes paid to his memory were prefixed 
to the miserably garbled and inaccurate 
edition of his works which was issued 
seven years iater by a brace of players 
under patronage of a brace of peers. In 
the spring of 1885 the greatest French- 
man of all time has passed away amid 
such universal anguish and passion of 
regret as never before accompanied the 
death of the greatest among poets. The 
contrast is of course not wholly due to the 
incalculable progress of humanity during 
the two hundred and sixty-nine years 
which divide the date of ous mourning 
from the date of Shakespeare’s death ; nor 
even to the vast superiority of French- 
men to Englishmen in the quality of gen- 
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erous, just, and reasonable gratitude for 
the very highest of all benefits that man 
can confer on mankind. For the greatest 
poet of this century has been more than 
such a force of indirect and gradual benefi- 
cence as every great writer must needs 
be. His spiritual service has been in its 
inmost essence, in its highest develop- 
ment, the service of a healer and a com- 
forter, the work of a redeemer and a 
prophet. Above all other apostles who 
have brought us each the glad tidings of 
his peculiar gospel, the free gifts of his 
special inspiration, has this one deserved 
to be called by the most beautiful and 
tender of all human titles—the son 
of consolation. His burning wrath and 
scorn unquenchable were fed with light 
and heat from the inexhaustible day- 
spring of his love —a fountain of ever- 
lasting and unconsuming fire. We know 
of no such great poet so good, of no such 
good man so great in genius; not though 
Milton and Shelley, our greatest lyric 
singer and our single epic poet, remain 
with us for signs and examples of devo- 
tion as heroic and self-sacrifice as pure. 
And therefore it is but simply reasonable 
that not those alone should mourn for him 
who have been reared and nurtured on 
the fruits of his creative spirit; that those 
also whom he wrought and fought for, but 
who knew him only as their champion 
and their friend —they that cannot even 
read him, but remember how he labored 
in their cause, that their children might 
fare otherwise than they — should bear no 
unequal part in the burden of this infinite 
and worldwide sorrow. 

For us, who from childhood upwards 
have fostered and fortified whatever of 
good was born in us—all capacity of 
spiritual work, all seed of human sympa- 
thy, all powers of hope and faith, all pas- 
sions and aspirations found loyal to the 
service of duty and of love— with the 
bread of his deathless word and the wine 
of his immortal song, the one thing possi- 
ble to do in this first hour of bitterness and 
stupefaction at the sense of a loss not 
possible yet to realize, is not to declaim 
his praise or parade our lamentation in 
modulated effects or efforts of panegyric 
or of dirge: it is to reckon up once more 
the standing account of our all but incal- 
culable debt. A brief and simple sum- 
mary of his published works may probably 
lay before the student some points and 
some details not generally familiar to the 
run,of English readers; and I know not 
what better service might be done them 
than to bring into their sight such aspects 
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of the most multiform and many-sided 
genius that ever wrought in prose or verse 
as are least obvious and least notorious to 
the foreign world of letters. 

Poet, dramatist, novelist, historian, phil- 
osopher, and patriot, the spiritual sover- 
eign of the nineteenth century was before 
all things and above all things a poet. 
Throughout all the various and ambitious 
attempts of his marvellous boyhood — 
criticism, drama, satire, elegy, epigram, 
and romance —the dominant vein is po- 
etic. His example will stand forever as 
the crowning disproof of the doubtless 
more than plausible opinion that the most 
amazing precocity of power is a sign of 
ensuing impotence and premature decay. 
There was never a more brilliant boy than 
Victor Hugo; but there has never been a 
greater man. At any other than a time of 
mourning it might be neither unseasona- 
ble nor unprofitable to observe that the 
boy’s early verse, moulded on the models 
of the eighteenth century, is an arsenal of 
satire on revolutionary principles or no- 
tions which might suffice to furnish forth 
with more than their natural equipment of 
epigram a whole army of reactionary 
rhymesters and pamphleteers. But from 


the first, without knowing it, he was on 
the road to Damascus: if not to be struck 


down by sudden miracle, yet by no less 
inevitable process to undergo a no less 
unquestionable conversion. At sixteen 
he wrote for a wager in the space of a 
fortnight the chiyalrous and heroic story 
of * Bug-Jargal;’ afterwards recast and 
reinformed with fresh vigor of vitality, 
when the author had attained the maturer 
age of twenty-three. His tenderness and 
manliness of spirit were here made nobly 
manifest: his originality and ardor of 
imagination, wild as yet and crude and 
violent, found vent two years later in 
“Han d’Islande.” But no boyish work 
on record ever showed more singular 
force of hand, more brilliant variety of 
power; though the author’s criticism ten 
years later admits that “il n’y a dans 
‘Han d’Islande’ qu’une chose sentie, 
amour du jeune homme; qu’une chose 
observée, l’amour de la jeune fille.” But 
as the work of a boy’s fancy or invention, 
touched here and there with genuine hu- 
mor, terror, and pathos, it is not less won- 
derful than are the author’s first odes for 
ease and force and freshness and fluency 
of verse imbued with simple and sincere 
feeling, with cordial and candid faith. And 
in both these boyish stories the hand of a 
soldier’s son, a child of the camp, reared 
in the lap of war and cradled in traditions 
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of daring, is evident whenever an episode 
of martial adventure comes in among the 
more fantastic excursions of adolescent 
inventiveness. But it is in the ballads 
written between his twenty-second and his 
twenty-seventh year that Victor Hugo first 
showed himself, beyond all question and 
above all cavil, an original and a great 
poet. “La Chasse du Burgrave” and 
“Le Pas d’Armes du Roi Jean” would 
suffice of themselves to establish that. 
The fire, the music, the force, the tender- 
ness, the spirit of these glorious little 
poems must needs, one would think, im- 
press ev¢n such readers as might be 
impervious to the charm of their exqui- 
sitely vigorous and dexterous execution. 
It will of course, I should hope, be under- 
stood once for all that when I venture to 
select for special mention any special 
poem of Hugo’s I do not dream of ventur- 
ing to suggest that others are not or may 
not be fully as worthy of homage, or that 
anything of this incomparable master’s 
work will not requite our study or does 
not demand our admiration; I do but take 
leave to indicate in passing some of those 
which have been to me especially fruitful 
of enduring delight, and still are cherished 
in consequence with a peculiar gratitude. 

At twenty-five the already celebrated 
lyric poet published his magnificent his- 
toric drama of ** Cromwell: ” a work suffi- 
cient of itself to establish the author’s 
fame for all ages in which poetry and 
thought, passion and humor, subtle truth 
of character, stately perfection of struc- 
ture, facile force of dialogue, and splendid 
eloquence of style, continue to be admired 
and enjoyed. That the author has appar- 
ently confounded one Earl of Rochester 
with another more famous bearer of the 
same title must not be allowed to inter- 
fere with the credit due to him for wide 
and various research. Any dullard can 
point the finger at a slip here and there in 
the history, a change or an error of detail 
or of date: it needs more care to appre- 
ciate the painstaking and ardent industry 
which has collected and fused together a 
great mass of historic and legendary ma- 
terial, the fervent energy of inspiration 
which has given life, order, and harmony 
to the vast and versatile design. As to 
the executive part of the poem, the least 
that can be said by any competent judge 
of that matter is that Moliére was already 
equalled and Corneille was already ex- 
celled in their respective provinces of 
verse by the young conqueror whose rule 
was equal and imperial over every realm 
of song. The comic interludes or epi- 
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sodes of the second and third acts, so ad- 
mirably welded into the structure or woven 
into the thread of the action, would suffice 
to prove this when collated with the sev- 
enteenth scene of the third act and the 
great speech of Cromwell in the fifth. 
The subtlety and variety of power dis- 
played in the treatment of the chief char- 
acter should be evident alike to those who 
look only on the upright side of it and 
those who can see only its more oblique 
aspect. The Cromwell of Hugo is as far 
from the faultless monster of Carlyle’s 
creation and adoration as from the all but 
unredeemed villain of royalist and Hiber- 
nian tradition: he is a great and terrible 
poetic figure, imbued throughout with ac- 
tive life and harmonized throughout by 
imaginative intuition; a patriot and a ty- 
rant, a dissembler and a believer, a prac- 
tical humorist and a national hero. 

The famous preface in which the bat- 
teries of pseudo-classic tradition were 
stormed and shattered at a charge has 
itself long since become a classic. That 
the greatest poet was also the greatest 
prose-writer of his generation there could 
no longer be any doubt among men of any 
intelligence; but not even yet was more 
than half the greatness of his multitudi- 
nous force revealed. Two years later, at 
the age of twenty-seven, he published the 
superb and entrancing “ Orientales: ” the 
most musical and many-colored volume of 
verse that ever had glorified the language. 
From “Le Feu du Ciel” to “Sara la 
Baigneuse,” from the thunder-peals of ex- 
terminating judgment to the flute-notes 
of innocent girlish luxury in the sense 
of loveliness and life, the inexhaustible 
range of his triumph expands and culmi- 
nates and extends. Shelley has left us no 
more exquisite and miraculous piece of 
lyrical crattsmanship than “ Les Djinns ;” 
none perhaps so rich in variety of modu- 
lation, so perfect in rise and growth and 
relapse and reiterance of music. And 
here, like Shelley, was Hugo already the 
poet of freedom, a champion of the sa- 
cred right and the holy duty of resist- 
ance. The husk of a royalist education, 
the crust of reactionary misconceptions, 
had already begun to drop off: not yet a 
pure republican, he was now ripe to re- 
ceive and to understand the doctrine of 
human right, the conception of the com- 
mon weal, as distinguished from imaginary 
duties and opposed to hereditary claims. 

The twenty-eighth year of his life, 
which was illuminated by the issue of 
these passionate and radiant poems, wit- 
nessed also the opening of his generous 
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and lifelong campaign or crusade against 
the principle of capital punishment. With 
all possible reverence and all possible 
reluctance, but remembering that with- 
out perfect straightforwardness and abso- 
lute sincerity I should be even unworthier 
than I am to speak of Victor Hugo at all, 
I must say that his reasoning on this sub- 
ject seems to me insufficient and incon- 
clusive ; that his own radical principle, the 
absolute inviolability of human life, the 
absolute sinfulness of retributive blood- 
shedding, if not utterly illogical and un- 
tenable, is tenable or logical only on the 
ground assumed by those quaintest 
though not least pathetic among fanatics 
and heroes, the early disciples of George 
Fox. If aman tells you that supernatu- 
ral revelation has forbidden him to take 
another man’s life under all and any cir- 
cumstances, he is above or beyond refuta- 
tion; if he says that self-defence is justi- 
fiable, and that righteous warfare is a 
patriotic duty, but that to exact from the 
very worst of murderers, a parricide ora 
poisoner, a Philip the Second or a Na- 
poleon the Third, the payment of a life 
for a life —or even of one infamous ex- 
istence for whole hecatombs of innocent 
lives —is an offence against civilization 
and a sin against humanity, I am not 
merely unable to accept but incompetent 
to understand his argument. We may 
most heartily agree with him that France 
is degraded by the guillotine, and that 
England is disgraced by the gallows, and 
yet our abhorrence of these barbarous and 
nauseous brutalities may not preclude us 
from feeling that a dealer (for example) 
in professional infanticide by starvation 
might very properly be subjected to vivi- 
section without anesthetics, and that all 
manly and womanly minds not distorted 
or distracted by prepossessions or as- 
sumptions might rationally and laudably 
rejoice in the prospect ot this legal and 
equitable process. “ The senseless old 
law of retaliation” (/a vieille et inepte lot 
du talion) is inept or senseless only when 
the application of it is false to the prin- 
ciple: when justice in theory becomes 
unjust in practice. Another stale old prin- 
ciple or proverb—‘“abusus non tollit 
usum ” — suffices to confute some of the 
arguments —I1 am very far from saying, 
all—adduced or alleged by the ardent 
eloquence of Victor Hugo in his admira- 
ble masterpiece of terrible and pathetic 
invention, “ Le dernier Jour d’un Con- 
damné,” and subsequently in the impres- 
sive little history of “ Claude Gueux,” in 
the famous speech on behalf of Charles 
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Hugo when impeached on a charge of in- 
sult to the laws in an article on the pun- 


ishment of death, and in the fervent elo- | 
quence of his appeal on the case of a| 


criminal executed in Guernsey, and of his 
protest addressed to Lord Palmerston 
against the horrible result of its rejection. 
That certain surviving methods of execu- 
tion are execrable scandals to the country 
which maintains them, he has proved be 
yond all humane or reasonable question ; 
and that all murderers are not alike inex- 
cusable is no less indisputable a propo- 
sition: but beyond these two points the 
most earnest and exuberant advocacy can 
advance nothing likely to convince any 
but those already converted to the prin- 
ciple that human life must never be taken 
in punishment of crime —that there are 
not criminals whose existence insults hu- 
manity, and cries aloud on justice for 
mercy’s very sake to cut it off. 

The next year (1830) is famous forever 
beyond all others in the history of French 
literature; it was the year of * Hernani,” 
the date of liberation and transfiguration 
for the tragic stage of France. The bat- 
tle which raged round the first acted play 
of Hugo’s and the triumph which crowned 
the struggles of its champions, are not 
these things written in too many chroni- 
cles to be for the thousandth time related 
here? And of its dramatic and poetic 
quality what praise could be uttered that 
must not before this have been repeated 
at least some myriads of times? But if 
there be any mortal to whom the heroic 
scene of the portraits, the majestic and 
august monologue of Charles the Fifth at 
the tomb of Charles the Great, the terri- 
ble beauty, the vivid pathos, the bitter 
sweetness of the close, convey no sense 
of genius and utter no message of delight, 
we can only say that it would simply be 
natural, consistent, and proper for such a 
Critic to recognize in Shakespeare a bar- 
barian, and a Philistine in Milton. 

Nevertheless, if we are to obey the per- 
haps rather childish impulse of preference 
and selection among the highest works of 
the highest among poets, I will avow that 
to my personal instinct or apprehension 
“Marion de Lorme” seems a yet more 
perfect and pathetic masterpiece than 
even “ Hernani” itself. The always gen- 
erous and loyal Dumas placed it at the 
very head of his friend’s dramatic works. 
Written, as most readers (I presume) will 
remember, before its predecessor on the 
Stage, it was prohibited on the insanely 
fatuous pretext that the presentation of 
King Louis the Thirteenth was an indi- 
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rect affront to the majesty of King Charles 
the Tenth. After that luckless dotard had 
been driven off his throne, it was at once 
proposed to produce the hitherto inter- 
dicted play before an audience yet palpi- 
tating with the thrill of revolution and 
resentment. But the chivalrous loyalty 
of Victor Hugo refused to accept a facile 
and factitious triumph at the expense of 
an exiled old man, over the ruins of a 
shattered old cause. The play was not 
permitted by its author to enter till the 
spring of the following year on its inevi- 
table course of glory. It is a curious and 
memorable fact that the most tender- 
hearted of all great poets had originally 
made the hero of this tragedy leave the 
heroine unforgiven for the momentary and 
reluctant relapse into shame by which she 
had endeavored to repurchase his forfeited 
life; and that Prosper Mérimée should 
have been the first, Marie Dorval the 
second, to reclaim a little mercy for the 
penitent. It is to their pleading that we 
owe the sublime pathos of the final part- 
ing between Marion and Didier. 

In one point it seems to me that this 
immortal masterpiece may perhaps be rea- 
sonably placed, with * Le Roi s’amuse” 
and “ Ruy Blas,” in triune supremacy at 
the head of Victor Hugo’s plays. The 
wide range of poetic abilities, the harmo- 
nious variety of congregated powers, dis- 
played in these three great tragedies 
through almost infinite variations of terror 
and pity and humor and sublime surprise, 
will seem to some readers, whose rever- 
ence is no less grateful for other gifts of 
the same great hand, unequalled at least 
till the advent in his eighty-first year of 
“ Torquemada.” 

Victor Hugo was not yet thirty when all 
these triumphs lay behind him. In the 
twenty-ninth year of a life which would 
seem fabulous and incredible in the rec- 
ord of its achievements if divided by lapse 
of time from all possible proof of its pos- 
sibility by the attestation of dates and 
facts, he published in February “ Notre- 
Dame de Paris,” in November “ Les 
Feuilles d’Automne: ” that the two drear- 
iest months of the year might not only 
“smell April and May,” but outshine July 
and August. The greatest of all tragic 
romances has a Grecian perfection of 
structure, with a Gothic intensity of pa- 
thos. To attempt the praise of such a 
work would be only less idle than to re- 
fuse it. Terror and pity, with eternal fate 
for keynote to the strain of story, never 
struck deeper to men’s hearts through 
more faultless evolution of combining cir- 
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cumstance on the tragic stage of Athens. 
Louis the Eleventh has been painted by 
many famous hands, but Hugo’s presen- 
tation of him, as compared for example 
with Scott’s, is as a portrait by Velasquez 
to a portrait by Vandyke. The style was 
a new revelation of the supreme capaci- 
ties of human speech: the touch of it on 
any subject of description or of passion is 
as the touch of the sun for penetrating 
irradiation and vivid evocation of life. 
From the “Autumn Leaves” to the 
“Songs of the Twilight,” and again from 
the “Inner Voices” to the ‘“ Sunbeams 
and Shadows,” the continuous jet of lyric 
song through a space of ten fertile years 
was so rich in serene and various beauty 
that the one thing notable in a flying re- 
view of its radiant course is the general 
equality of loveliness in form and color, 
which is relieved and heightened at inter- 
vals by some especial example of a beauty 
more profound or more sublime. The 
first volume of the four, if I mistake not, 
won a more immediate and universal hom- 
age than the rest: its unsurpassed melody 
was so often the raiment of emotion which 
struck home to all hearts a sense of do- 
mestic tenderness too pure and sweet and 
simple for perfect expression by any less 
absolute and omnipotent lord of style, that 
it is no wonder if in many minds — many 
mothers’ minds especially — there should 
at once have sprung up an all but inerad- 
icable conviction that no subsequent verse 
must be allowed to equal or excel the vol 
ume which contained such flower-like jew- 
els of song as the nineteenth and twentieth 
of these unwithering and imperishable 
* Leaves.” But no error possible to a 
rational creature could be more serious or 
more complete than the assumption of 
any inferiority in the volume containing 
the two glorious poems addressed to Ad- 
miral Canaris, the friend (may I be for- 
given the filial vanity or egotism which 
impels me to record it?) of the present 
writer’s father in his youth; the two first 
in date of Hugo’s finest satires, the lines 
that scourge a backbiter and the lines| 
that brand a traitor (the resonant and 
radiant indignation of the latter stands 
unsurpassed in the very “ Chatiments ” 
themselves); the two most enchanting 
aubades or songs of sunrise that ever had 
outsung the birds and outsweetened the 
flowers of the dawn; and —for here I 
can cite no more — the closing tribute of 
lines more bright than the lilies whose 
name they bear, offered by a husband’s 
love at the sweet, still shrine of mother- 





hood and wifehood. And in each of the 
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two succeeding volumes there is, among 
all their other things of price, a lyric 
which may even yet be ranked with the 
highest subsequent work of its author for 
purity of perfection, for height and fulness 
of note, for music and movement and in- 
forming spirit of life. We ought to have 
in English, but I fear—or rather I am 
only too sure — we have not, a song in 
which the sound of the sea is rendered as 
in that translation of the trumpet blast of 
the night wind, with all its wails and 
pauses and fluctuations and returns, done 
for once into human speech and inter- 
preted into spiritual sense forever. For 
instinctive mastery of its means and abso- 
lute attainment of its end, for majesty of 
living music and fidelity of sensitive im- 
agination, there is no lyric poem in any 
language more wonderful or more delight- 
ful. A yet sweeter and sadder and more 
magical sea song there was yet to come 
years after — but only from the lips of an 
exile. Of the ballad —so to call it, if any 
term of definition may suffice — which 
stands out as a crowning splendor among 
**Les Rayons et les Ombres,” not even 
Hugo’s own eloquence, had it been the 
work (which is impossible) of any other 
great poet in all time, could have said 
anything adequate at all. Not even Cole- 
ridge and Shelley, the sole twin sovereigns 
of English lyric poetry, could have pro- 
duced this little piece of lyric work by 
combination and by fusion of their gifts. 
The pathetic truthfulness and the simple 
manfulness of the mountain shepherd’s 
distraction and devotion might have been 
given in ruder phrase and tentative ren- 
dering by the nameless ballad-makers of 
the border; but here is a poem which 
unites something of the charm of * Clerk 
Saunders” and “The Wife of Usher’s 
Well” with something of the magic of 
“ Christabel” and the “ Ode to the West 
Wind:” a thing, no doubt, impossible; 
but none the less obviously accomplished.* 


* In the winter of the year which in spring had seen 
** Les Rayons et les Ombres” come forth to kindle and 
refresh the hearts of readers, Victor Hugo published 
an ode in the same key as those **To the Column” 
and “To the Arch of Triumph,” on the return and 
reinterment of the dead Napoleon. Fui! of noble feel- 
ing and sonorous eloquence, the place of this poem in 
any collection of its author’s works is distinctly and 
unmistakably marked out by every quality it has and 
by every quality it wants. In style and in sentiment, 
in opinion and in rhythm, it is one with the national 
and political poems which had already been published 
by the author since the date of his **Orientales:” in 
other words, it is in every possible point utterly and 
absolutely unlike the poems long afterwards to be 
written by the author in exile. Its old place, therefore, 
in all former editions, at the end of the volume contain- 
ing the poems previously published in the same year, 
is obviousiy the only right one, and rationally the only 
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The lyric work of these years would 
have been enough for the energy of an- 
other man, for the glory of another poet; 
it was but a part, it was (I had well-nigh 
said) the lesser part, of its author’s labors 
— if labor be not an improper term for 
the successive or simultaneous expres- 
sions or effusions of his indefatigable 
spirit. The year after “ Notre-Dame de 
Paris” and “Les Feuilles d’Automne” 
appeared one of the great crowning trage- 
dies of all time, “Le Roi s’amuse.” As 
the keynote of “ Marion de Lorme” had 
been redemption by expiation, so the key- 
note of this play is expiation by retri- 
bution. The simplicity, originality, and 
straightforwardness of the terrible means 
through which this austere conception is 
worked out would give moral and dramatic 
value to a work less rich in the tenderest 
and sublimest poetry, less imbued with 
the purest fire of pathetic passion. After 
the magnificent pleading of the Marquis 
de Nangis in the preceding play, it must 
have seemed impossible that the poet 
should without a touch of repetition or 
reiterance be able again to confront a 
young king with an old servant, pour forth 
again the denunciation and appeal of a 
breaking heart, clothe again the haughti- 
ness of honor, the loyalty of grief, the 
sanctity of indignation, in words that shine 
like lightning and verses that thunder like 
the sea. But the veteran interceding for 
a nephew’s life is a less tragic figure than 
he who comes to ask account for a daugh- 
ter’s honor. Hugo never merely repeats 
himself: his miraculous fertility and force 
of utterance were not more indefatigable 
and inexhaustible than the fountains of 
thought and emotion which fed that elo- 
quence with fire. 

“Marion de Lorme” had been prohib- 
ited by Charles the Tenth for an imagi- 
nary reflection on Charles the Tenth ; “ Le 
Roi s’amuse” was prohibited by Louis 
Philippe the First — and Last — for an im- 
aginary reflection on Citizen Philippe Ega- 
lité. Victor Hugo vindicated his meaning 
and reclaimed his rights in a most elo- 
quent, most manly, and most unanswerable 


one possible. By what inexplicable and inconceivable 
caprice it has been promoted to a place, in the so-called 
édition définitive, on the mighty roll of the “ Légende 
des Siécles,” at the head of the fourth volume of that 
crowning work of modern times, I am hopelessly and 
he'plessly at a loss to conjecture. But, at all risk of 
impeachment on a charge of unbecoming presumption, 
I must and do here enter my most earnest and strenu- 
ous protest against the claim of an edition to be in any 
sense final and unalterabie, which rejects from among 
the **Chatiments” the poem on the death of Saint- 
Arnaud and admits into the * Légende des Siécles” 
the poem on the reinterment of Napoleon. 
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speech before a tribunal which durst not 
and could not but refuse him justice. 
Early in the following year he brought out 
the first of his three tragedies in prose — 
in a prose which even the most loyal 
lovers of poetry, Théophile Gautier at 
their head, acknowledged on trial to be as 
good as verse. And assuredly it would 
be, if any prose ever could: which yet I 
must confess that I for one can never 
really feel to be possible. ‘ Lucréce Bor- 
gia,” the first-born of these three, is also 
the most perfect in structure as well as the 
most sublime in subject. The plots of all 
three are equally pure inventions of tragic 
fancy: Gennaro and Fabiano, the heroic 
son of the Borgia and the caitiff lover of 
the Tudor, are of course as utterly un- 
known to history as is the self-devotion of 
the actress Tisbe. It is more important 
to remark and more useful to remember 
that the mastery of terror and pity, the 
command of all passions and all powers 
that may subserve the purpose of tragedy, 
is equally triumphant and infallible in 
themall. “ Lucréce Borgia” and “ Marie 
Tudor” appeared respectively in Febru- 
ary and in November of the year 1833; 
“ Angelo,” two years later; and the year 
after this the exquisite and melodious 
libretto of ** La Esmeralda,” which should 
be carefully and lovingly studied by all 
who would appreciate the all but super- 
human versatility and dexterity of metrical 
accomplishment which would have suf- 
ficed to make a lesser poet famous among 
his peers forever, but may almost escape 
notice in the splendor of Victor Hugo’s 
other and sublimer qualities. In his thir- 
ty-seventh year all these blazed out once 
more together in the tragedy sometimes 
apparently rated as his master-work by 
judges whose verdict would on any such 
question be worthy at least of all consid- 
erate respect. No one that I know of 
has ever been absurd enough to make 
identity in tone of thought or feeling, in 
quality of spirit or of style, the ground for 
a comparison of Hugo with Shakespeare ; 
they are of course as widely different as 
are their respective countries and their re- 
spective times ; but never since the death 
of Shakespeare had there been so perfect 
and harmonious a fusion of the highest 
comedy with the deepest tragedy as in the 
five many-voiced and many-colored acts of 
“Ruy Blas.” 

At the age of forty Victor Hugo gave 
to the stage which for thirteen years had 
been glorified by his genius the last work 
he was ever to write for it. There may 
perhaps be other readers besides myself 
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who take even more delight in “ Les Bur- 
graves” than in some of the preceding 
plays which had been more regular in 
action, more plausible in story, less open 
to the magnificent reproach of being too 
good for the stage —as the “ Hamlet” 
which came finally from the recasting hand 
of Shakespeare was found to be, in the 
judgment even of Shakespeare’s fellows; 
too rich in lyric beauty, too superb in epic 
state. The previous year had seen the 
publication of the marvellously eloquent, 
copious, and vivid letters which gave to 
the world the impressions received by its 
greatest poet in a touron the Rhine made 
five years earlier — that is, in the year of 
“Ruy Blas.” In this book, as Gautier at 
once observed, the inspiration of * Les 
Burgraves” is evidently and easily trace- 
able. Among numberless masterpieces 
of description, from which I have barely 
time to select for mention the view of 
Bishop Hatto’s tower by the appropriately 
Dantesque light of a furnace at midnight 
—not as better than others, but as an 
example of the magic by which the writer 
imbues and impregnates observation and 
recollection with feeling and with fancy — 
the most enchanting legend of enchant- 
ment ever written for children of all ages, 
and sweet and strange enough to have 


grown up among the fairy tales of the past 
whose only known authors are the winds 
and suns of their various climates, lurks 
like a flower in a crevice of a crumbling 


fortress. The entrancing and haunting 
beauty of Régina’s words as she watches 
the departing swallows — words which it 
may seem that any one might have said, 
but to which none other could have given 
the accent and the effect that Hugo has 
thrown into the simple sound of tiem — 
was as surely derived, we cannot but think, 
from some such milder and brighter vision 
of the remembered Rhineland solitudes, 
as were the sublime and all but Aéschylean 
imprecations of Guanhumara from the im- 
pression of their darker and more savage 
memories or landscapes. 

Two years before the appearance of 
“Les Burgraves” Victor Hugo had be- 
gun his long and glorious career as an 
orator by a speech of characteristically 
generous enthusiasm, delivered on his re- 
ception intothe Academy. The forgotten 
playwright and versifier whom he suc- 
ceeded had been a professional if not a 
personal enemy ; the one memorable thing 
about the man was his high-minded oppo- 
sition to the tyranny of Napoleon, his own 
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once seized and dwelt on by the orator in 
a tone of earnest and cordial respect. 
The fiery and rapturous eloquence with 
which at the same time he celebrated the 
martial triumphs of the empire gave ample 
proof that he was now, as his father had 
prophesied that his mother’s royalist boy 
would become when he grew to be a man, 
a convert to the views of that father, a 
distinguished though ill-requited soldier 
of the empire, and a faithful champion or 
mourner of its cause. The stage of Na- 
poleonic hero-worship, single-minded and 
single-eyed if short-sighted and misdi- 
rected, through which Victor Hugo was 
still passing on towards the unseen pros- 
pect of a better faith, had been vividly 
illustrated and vehemently proclaimed in 
his letters on the Rhine, and was here- 
after to be described with a fervent and 
pathetic fidelity in a famous chapter of 
“Les Misérables.” The same phase of 
patriotic prepossession inspired his no 
less generous tribute to the not very ra- 
diant memory of Casimir Delavigne, to 
whom he paid likewise the last and crown- 
ing honor of a funeral oration: an honor 
afterwards conferred on Frédéric Soulié, 
and far more deservediy bestowed on 
Honoré de Balzac. More generous his 
first political speech in the chamber of 
peers could not be, but there was more of 
reason and justice in its fruitless appeal 
for more than barren sympathy, for a 
moral though not material intervention, 
or behalf of Poland in 1846. His second 
speech as a peer is an edifying commen- 
tary on the vulgar English view of his 
character as defective in all the practi- 
cal and rational qualities of a politician, 
a statesman, or a patriot. The subject 
was the consolidation and defence of the 
French coast-line: a poet, of course, ac- 
cording to all reasonable tradition, if he 
ventured to open his unserviceable lips at 
all on such a grave matter of public busi- 
ness, ought to have remembered what was 
expected of him by the sagacity of block- 
heads, and carefully confined himself to 
the clouds, leaving facts to take care of 
themselves and proofs to hang floating in 
the air, while his vague and verbose decla- 
mation wandered at its own sweet will 
about and about the matter in hand, and 
never came close enough to grapple it. 
This, I regret to say, is exactly what the 
greatest poet of his age was inconsiderate 
enough to avoid, and most markedly to 
abstain from doing; a course of conduct 
whigh can only be attributed to his noto- 


personal friend before the epoch of that|rious and deplorable love of paradox. 
tyranny began; and this was the point at| His speech, though not wanting in elo- 
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quence of a reserved and masculine order, 
was wholly occupied with sedate and busi- 
ness-like exposition of facts and sugges- 
tion of remedies, grounded on experience 
and study of the question, and resulting 
in a proposal at once scientific and direct 
for such research as might result if possi- 
ble in an arrest of the double danger with 
which the coast was threatened by the 
advance of the Atlantic and the Channel, 
to a gradual obstruction of the great har- 
bors, and by the withdrawal or subsidence 
of the Mediterranean from the seaports 
of the south; finally, the orator urged 
upon his audience as a crowning necessity 
the creation of fresh harbors of refuge in 
dangerous and neglected parts of the 
coast; insisting, with a simple and serious 
energy somewhat unlike the imaginary 
tone of the typical or traditional poet, on 
the homely fact that ninety-two ships had 
been lost on the same part of the coast 
within a space of seven years, which might 
have been saved by the existence of a 
harbor of refuge. To an Olympian or a 
Nephelococcygian intelligence such a pal- 
try matter should have been even more 
indifferent than the claim of a family of 
exiles on the compassion of the country 
which had expelled them. To my own 
more humble and homely understanding 
it seems that there are not many more 
significant or memorable facts on record 
in the history of our age than this: that 
Victor Hugo was the advocate whose 
pleading brought back to France the ban- 
ished race of which the future representa- 
tive was for upwards of twenty years to 
keep him in banishment from France. 
On the evening of the same day on which 
the house of peers had listened to his 
speech in behalf of the Bonaparte family, 
Louis Philippe, having taken cognizance 
of it, expressed his intention to authorize 
the return of the brood whose chief was 
hereafter to pick the pockets of his chil- 
dren. In the first fortnight of the follow- 
ing year the future author of the terrible 
“Vision of Dante” saluted in words full 
of noble and fervent reverence the apostle 
of Italian resurrection and Italian unity 
in the radiant figure of Pope Pius the 
Ninth. When the next month’s revolu- 
tion had flung Louis Philippe from his 
throne, Victor Hugo declined to offer 
himself to the electors as a candidate for 
a seat in the assembly about to undertake 
the charge of framing a constitution for 
the commonwealth; but if summoned by 
his fellow-citizens to take his share of this 
task, he expressed himself ready to dis- 
charge the duty so imposed on him with 
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the disinterested self-devotion of which 
his whole future career was to give such 
continuous and such austere evidence. 
From the day on which sixty thousand 
voices summoned him to redeem this 
pledge, he never stinted nor slackened his 
efforts to fulfilthe charge he had accepted 
in the closing words of a short, simple, 
and earnest address, in which he placed 
before his electors the contrasted like- 
nesses of two different republics; one, 
misnamed a commonweal, the rule of the 
red flag, of barbarism and blindness, com- 
munism and proscription and revenge: 
the other a commonweal indeed, in which 
all rights should be respected and no du- 
ties evaded or ignored; a government of 
justice and mercy, of practicable princi- 
ples and equitable freedom, of no iniqui- 
tous traditions and no utopian aims. To 
establish this kind of commonwealth and 
prevent the resurrection of the other, Hu- 
go, at the age of forty-six, professed him- 
self ready to devote his life. The work 
of thirty-seven years is now before all 
men’s eyes for proof how well this prom- 
ise has been kept. On dangerous ques- 
tions of perverse or perverted socialism 
(June 20, 1848), on the freedom of the 
press, on the state of siege, its temporary 
necessity and its imminent abuse, on the 
eucouragement of letters and the freedom 
of the stage, he spoke, in the course of a 
few months, with what seems to my poor 
understanding the most admirable good 
sense and temperance, the most perfect 
moderation and loyalty. I venture to 
dwell upon this division of Hugo’s life 
and labors with as little wish of convert- 
ing as I could have hope to convert that 
large majority whose verdict has estab- 
lished as a law of nature the fact or the 
doctrine that “every poet is a fool” when 
he meddles with practical politics; but 
not without a confidence grounded on no 
superficial study that the maintainers of 
this opinion, if they wish to cite in sup- 
port of it the evidence supplied by Victor 
Hugo’s political career, will do well to 
persevere in the course which I will do 
them the justice to admit that—as far 
as I know—they have always hitherto 
adopted; in other words, to assume the 
universal assent of all persons worth men- 
tioning to the accuracy of this previous 
assumption, and dismiss with a quiet smile 
or an open sneer the impossible notion 
that any one but some single imbecile or 
eccentric can pretend to take seriously 
what seems to them ridiculous, or to think 
that ridiculous which to their wiser minds 
commends itself as serious. This beaten 
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road of assumption, this well-worn high- 
way of assertion, is a safe as well as a 
simple line of travel; and the practical 
person who keeps to it can well afford to 
dispense with argument as palpably su- 
perfluous, and with evidence as obviously 
impertinent. Should he so far forget that 
great principle of precaution as to diverge 
from it into the humble and homely course 
of investigation and comparison of theory 
with fact and probability with proof, his 
task may be somewhat harder, and its 
result somewhat less than satisfactory. I 
would not advise any but an honest and 
candid believer in the theory which iden- 
tifies genius with idiocy — which at all 
events would practically define one spe- 
cial form of genius as a note of general 
idiocy — to study the speeches (they are 
nine in number, including two brief and 
final replies to the personal attacks of one 
Montalembert, whose name used to be 
rather popular among a certain class of 
English journalists as that of a practical 
worshipper of their great god Compromise, 
and a professional enemy of all tyranny 
or villany that was not serviceable and 
obsequious to his Church)—to study, I 
say, the speeches delivered by Victor 
Hugo in the Legislative Assembly during 
a space of exactly two years and eight 
days. The first of these speeches dealt 
with the question of what in England we 
call pauperism — with the possibility, the 
necessity, and the duty of its immediate 
relief and its ultimate removal; the sec- 
ond, with the infamous and inexpiable 
crime which diverted against the Roman 
republic an expedition sent out under 
the plea of protecting Rome against the 
atrocities of Austrian triumph. A double- 
faced and double-dealing law, which under 
the name or the mask of free education 
aimed at securing for clerical instruction 
a monopoly of public support and na- 
tional encouragement, was exposed and 
denounced by Hugo in a speech which 
insisted no less earnestly and eloquently 
on the spiritual duty and the spiritual 
necessity of faith and hope than on the 
practical necessity and duty of vigilant 
resistance to priestly pretention, and vigi- 
lant exposure of ecclesiastical hypocrisy 
and reactionary intrigue. Against “the 
dry guillotine ” of imprisonment in a trop- 
ical climate added to transportation for 
political offences, the whole eloquence of 
a heart as great as his genius was poured 
forth in fervor of indignation and pity, of 
passion and reason combined. The next 
trick of the infamous game played by the 
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who were now beginning to show their 
hand, was the mutilation of the suffrage. 
To this again Victor Hugo opposed the 
same steadfast front of earnest and ra- 
tional resistance; and yet again to the 
sidelong attack of the same political gang 
on the existing freedom of the press. A 
year and eight days elapsed before the 
delivery of his next and last great speech 
in the Assembly which he would fain have 
saved from the shame and ruin then hard 
at hand —the harvest of its own unprin- 
cipled infatuation. The fruit of conspir- 
acy, long manured with fraud and false- 
hood and all the furtive impurities of 
intrigue, was now ripe even to rottenness, 
and ready to fall into the hands already 
stretched towards it—into the lips yet 
open to protest that no one — the accuser 
himself must know it —that no one was 
dreaming of a second French empire. 
All that reason and indignation, eloquence 
and argument, loyalty and sincerity could 
do to save the commonwealth from de- 
struction and the country from disgrace, 
was done; how utterly in vain is matter 
of history —of one among the darkest 
pages in the roll of its criminal records. 
The voice of truth and honor was roared 
and hooted down by the faction whose tac- 
tics would have discredited a den of less 
dishonest and more bare-faced thieves; 
the stroke of state was ready for striking; 
and the orator’s next address was the 
utterance of an exile. 

There are not, even in the whole work 
of Victor Hugo, many pages of deeper and 
more pathetic interest than those which 
explain to us “what exile is.” Each of 
the three prefaces to the three volumes of 
his “ Actes et Paroles” is rich in living 
eloquence, in splendid epigram and de- 
scription, narrative and satire and study of 
men and things; but the second, it seems 
to me, would still be first in attraction, if 
it had no other claim than this, that it 
contains the record of the death of Cap- 
tain Harvey. No reverence for innocent 
and heroic suffering, no abhorrence of tri- 
umphant and execrable crime, can impede 
or interfere with our sense of the incalcu- 
lable profit, the measureless addition to 
his glory and our gain, resulting from 
Victor Hugo’s exile of nineteen years and 
nine months. Greater already than all 
other poets of his time together, these 
years were to make him greater than any 
but the very greatest of all time. His 
first task was of course the discharge of a 
direct and practical duty; the record or 


| registration of the events he had just wit- 


conspirators against the commonwealth, | nessed, the infliction on the principal 
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agent in them of the simple and immediate 
chastisement consisting in the delineation 
of his character and the recapitulation of 
his work. There would seem to be among 
modern Englishmen an _ impression — 
somewhat singular, it appears to me, in a 
race which professes to hold in special 
reverence a book so dependent for its ar- 
guments and its effects on a continuous 
appeal to conscience and emotion as the 
Bible — that the presence of passion, be it 
never so righteous, so rational, so inevi- 
table by any one not ignoble or insane, 
implies the absence of reason; that such 
indignation as inflamed the lips of Elijah 
with prophecy, and armed the hand of 
Jesus with a scourge, is a sign — except of 
course in Palestine of old — that the per- 
son affected by this kind of moral excite- 
ment must needs be a lunatic of the senti- 
mental if not rather of the criminal type. 
The main facts recorded in the pages of 
“ Napoleon le Petit” and “ L’Histoire d’un 
Crime” are simple, flagrant, palpable, in- 
disputable. The man whotakes any other 
view of them than is expressed in these 
two books must be prepared to impugn 
and to confute the principle that perjury, 
robbery, and murder arecrimes. But, we 
are told, the perpetual vehemence of in- 
cessant imprecation, the stormy insistence 
of unremitting obloquy, which accompa- 
nies every chapter, illuminates every page, 
underlines every sentence of the narrative, 
must needs impair the confidence of an 
impartial reader in the trustworthiness of 
a chronicle and a commentary written 
throughout as in characters of flaming fire. 
Englishmen are proud to prefer a more 
temperate, a more practical, a more sedate 
form of political or controversial elo- 
quence. When | remember and consider 
certain examples of popular oratory and 
controversy now flagrant and flourishing 
among us, I am tempted to doubt the ex- 
act accuracy of this undoubtedly plausible 
proposition ; but be that as it may, I must 
take leave to doubt yet more emphatically 
the implied conclusion that the best or the 
only good witness procurable on a ques- 
tion of right and wrong is one too impar- 
tial to feel enthusiasm or indignation; 
that indifference alike to good and evil is 
the sign of perfect equity and trustworthi- 
ness in a judge of moral or political ques- 
tions; that a man who has witnessed a 
deliberate massacre of unarmed men, 
women, and children, if he be indiscreet 
enough to describe his experience in any 
tone but that of scientific or esthetic 
serenity, forfeits the inherent right of a 
reasonable and an honorable man to com- 
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mand a respectful and attentive hearing 
from all honorable and reasonable men. 

But, valuable and precious as ail such 
readers will always hold these two books 
of immediate and implacable history, they 
will not, 1 presume, be rated among the 
more important labors of their author’s 
literary life. No one who would know 
fully or would estimate aright the greatest 
genius born into the world in our nine- 
teenth century can afford to pass them by 
with less than careful and sympathetic 
study; for without moral sympathy no 
care will enable a student to form any 
but a trivial and a frivolous judgment on 
writings which make their primary appeal 
to the conscience — to the moral instinct 
and the moral intelligence of the reader. 
They may perhaps not improperly be 
classed, for historic or biographic interest, 
with the “ Littérature et Philosophie mé- 
lées ” which had been given to the world in 
1834. From the crudest impressions of 
the boy to the ripest convictions of the 
man, one common quality informs and 
harmonizes every stage of thought, every 
phase of feeling, every change of spiritual 
outlook, which has left its mark on the 
writings of which that collection is com- 
posed ; the quality of a pure, a perfect, an 
intense and burning sincerity. Apart 
from this personal interest which informs 
them all, two at least are indispensable to 
any serious and thorough study of Hugo’s 
work: the fervent and reiterated interces- 
sion on behalf of the worse than neglected 
treasures of medizval architecture then 
delivered over for a prey to the claws of 
the destroyer and the paws of the restorer ; 
the superb essay on Mirabeau, which re- 
mains as a landmark or tidemark in the 
history of his opinions and the develop- 
ment of his powers. But the highest ex- 
pression of these was not to be given in 
prose — not even in the prose of Victor 
Hugo. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF, 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


A DAY or two after, they all went to the 
Priory for Easter, 

The Priory was in the Isle of Wight, 
and it was Markham’s house. It was not 
avery great house, nor was it medizval 
and mysterious, as an unsophisticated 
imagination naturally expected. Its name 
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came, it was said (or hoped), from an old 
ecclesiastical establishment once planted 
there; but the house itself was a sort of 
Strawberry Hill Gothic, with a good deal 
of plaster and imitated ornament of the 
perpendicular kind; that is to say, the 
worst of its kind, which is, unfortunately, 
that which most attracts the imitator. It 
stood on a slope above the beach, where 
the vegetation was soft and abundant, re- 
calling more or less to the mind of Frances 
the aspect of the country with which she 
was best acquainted — the great bosquets 
of glistering green Jaurel and Jaurestina 
simulating the daphnes and orange-trees, 
and the gray downs above recalling in 
some degree the scattered hilltops above 
the level of the olives; though the great 
rollers of the Atlantic which thundered in 
upon the beach were not like that rippling 
blue which edged the Riviera in so many 
rims of delicate color. The differences, 
however, struck Frances less than the 
resemblance, for which she had scarcely 
been prepared, and which gave her a great 
deal of surprised pleasure at the first 
glance. This put temporarily out of her 
mind all the new and troublesome thoughts 
which her conversation with Markham 
had called forth, and which had renewed 
her curiosity about her step-brother, whom 
she had begun to receive into the land- 
Scape around her with the calm of habit 
and without asking any questions. Was 
he really bad, or rather, not good ?— 
which was as far as Frances could go. 
Had he really been the cause, or partly 
the cause, of the separation between her 
father and mother? She was bewildered 
by these little breaks in the curtain which 
concealed the past from her so completely, 
that past which was so well known to the 
others around, which an invincible deli- 
cacy prevented her from speaking of or 
asking questions about. All went on so 
calmly around her, as if nothing out of the 
ordinary routine had ever been; and yet 
she was aware not only that much had 
been, but that it remained so distinctly in 
the minds of those smiling people as to 
influence their conduct and form their mo- 
tives still) Though it was Markham’s 
house, it was his mother who was the un- 
contested sovereign, not less, probably 
more, than if the real owner had been her 
husband instead of her son. And even 
Frances, little as she was acquainted with 
the world, was aware that this was seldom 
the case. And why should not Markham 
at his age, which to her seemed at least 
ten years more than it was, be married, 
when it was already thought important 





that Constance should marry? These 
were very bewildering questions, and the 
moment to resume the subject never 
seemed to come. 

There was a party in the house, which 
included Claude Ramsay, and the Sir 
Thomas, the elder person in whom Lady 
Markham had thought there could be noth- 
ing particularly interesting. He was a 
very frequent member of the family party, 
all the same; and now that they were liv- 
ing under the same roof, Frances did not 
find him without interest. There was also 
a lady with two daughters, whose appear- 
ance was very interesting to the girl. 
They reminded her a little of Constance, 
and of the difficulty she had found in find- 
ing subjects on which to converse with 
her sister. The Miss Montagues knew a 
great many people, and talked of them 
continually; but Frances knew nobody. 
She listened with interest, but she could 
add nothing either to their speculations or 
recollections. Shedid not know anything 
about the contrivances which brought 
about the marriage between Cecil Gray 
and Emma White. She was utterly in- 
competent even to hazard an opinion as to 
what Lady Milbrook would do xow, and 
she did not even understand about the 
hospitals which they visited and “ took an 
interest” in. She tried very hard to get 
some little current with which she could 
make herself acquainted in the river of 
their talk ; but nothing could be more diffi- 
cult. Even when she brought out her 
sketch-book and opened ground upon that 
subject — about which the poor little girl 
modestly believed she knew by experience 
a very little—she was silenced in five 
minutes by their scientific acquaintance 
with washes, and glazing, and body color, 
and the laws of composition. Frances 
did not know how to compose a picture. 
She said: “Ono; I do not make it up in 
my head at all; I only do what I see.” 

“ You mean you don’t formulate rules,” 
said Maud. “Of course you don’t mean 
that you merely imitate, for that is tea- 
board style; and your drawings are quite 
pretty. I like that little bit of the coast.” 

‘“ How well one knows the Riviera,” 
said Ethei; “everybody who goes there 
has something to show. But I am rather 
surprised you don’t keep to one style. 
You seem to do a little of everything. 
Don’t you feel that flower-painting rather 
spoils your hand for the larger effects? ” 

“It wants such a very different distri- 
bution’of light and shade,” said the other 
sister. ‘ You have to calculate your tones 


|on such a different scale. If you were 
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working at South Kensington or any other 
of the good schools —— ” 

“1 should not advise her to do that — 
should you, Maud ? — there is such along 
elementary course. But I suppose you 
did your freehand, and all that, in the 
schoolroom ?” 

Frances did not know how to reply. 
She put away her little sketch with a 
sense of extreme humiliation. “Oh, 1am 
afraid I am not fit to talk about it at all,” 
shesaid. “I don’t even know what words 
to use. It has been all imitation, as you 
say.” 

The two young ladies smiled upon her, 
and reassured her. ‘You must not be 
discouraged. I am sure you have talent. 
It only wants a little hard work to master 
the principles; and then you go on so 
much easier afterwards,” they said. It 
puzzled Frances much that they did not 
produce their own sketches, which she 
thought would have been as good as a 
lesson to her; and it was not till long 
after that it dawned upon her that in this 
particular Maud and Ethel were defective. 
They knew how to do it, but could not do 
it; whereas she could do it without know- 
ing how. 

“How is it, I wonder,” said one of 
them, changing the subject after a little 
polite pause, which suggested fatigue, 
“that Mrs. Winterbourn is not here this 
year?” 

They looked at her for this information, 
to the consternation of Frances, who did 
not know how to reply. “You know I 
have not been long —here,” she said; 
she had intended to say at home, but the 
effort was beyond her, “and I don’t even 
know who Mrs. Winterbourn is.” 

“Oh!” they both cried; and then fora 
minute there was nothing more. “ You 
may think it strange of us to speak of it,” 
said Maud at length; “only, it always 
seemed so well understood ; and we have 
always met her here.” 


“Qh, she goes everywhere,” cried Eth-| us 


el. “There never was a word breathed 
against Please don’t think ¢hat, 
from anything we have said.” 

“On the contrary, mamma always says 
it is so wise of Lady Markham,” said 
Maud; “so much better that he should 
always meet her here.” 

Frances retired into herself with a con- 
fusion which she did not know how to 
account for. She did not in the least 
know what they meant, and yet she felt 
the color rise in her cheek. She blushed 
for she knew not what; so that Maud 
and Ethel said to each other, afterwards : 
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“She is a little hypocrite. She knew just 
as well as either you or I.” 

Frances, however, did not know; and 
here was another subject about which she 
could not ask information. She carried 
away her sketchbook to her room with a 
curious feeling of ignorance and foolish- 
ness. She did not know anything at all; 
neither about her own surroundings, nor 
about the little art which she was so fond 
of, in which she had taken just a little 
pride, as well as so much pleasure. She 
put the sketches away with a few hasty 
tears, feeling troubled and provoked, and 
as if she could never look at them with 
any satisfaction, or attempt to touch a 
pencil again. She had never thought 
they were anything great ; but to be made 
to feel so foolish in her own little way 
was hard. Nor was this the only trial 
to which she was exposed. After dinner, 
drawing aside, which she did with a sense 
of irritation which her conscience con- 
demned, from the neighborhood of Ethel 
and Maud, she fell into the hands of Sir 
Thomas, who also had a way of keep- 
ing very clear of these young ladies. He 
came to where Frances was standing in 
a corner, almost out of sight. She had 
drawn aside one edge of the curtain, and 
was looking out upon the shrubbery and 
the lawn, which stood out against the 
clear background of the sea, with a great 
deal of wistfulness, and perhaps a secret 
tear or two in her eyes. Here she was 
startled by a sudden voice in her ear, 
“ You are leshing out on the moonlight,” 
Sir Thomas said. It took her a moment 
before she could swallow the sob in her 
throat. 

“It is very bright; it is a little like — 
home.” This word escaped her in the 
confusion of her thoughts. 

“ You mean the Riviera. Did you like 
itso much? I should have thought — 
But no doubt, whatever the country is 


which we call home, it seems desirable to 
” 


“Oh, but you can’t know how beautiful 
it is,’ cried Frances, roused from her fit 


of despondency. ‘Perhaps you have 
never been there?” 

“O yes, often, Does your father like it 
as wellas you do, Miss Waring? I should 
have supposed, for a man ad 

“Yes,” said Frances, “I know what 
you mean. They say there is nothing to 
do. But my father is not a man to want 
to do anything. He is fond of books; he 
reads all day long, and then comes out 
into the loggia with his cigarette — and 
talks to me.” 
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“That sounds very pleasant,” said Sir 
Thomas with a smile, taking no notice of 
the involuntary quaver that had got into 
the girl’s voice. “But I wonder if per- 
haps he does not want a little variety, a 
little excitement? Excuse me for saying 
so. Men, you know, are not always so 
easily contented as the better half of crea- 
tion; and then they are accustomed to 
larger duties, to more action, to public 
affairs.” 

“I don’t think papa takes much interest 
in all that,” said Frances with an air of 
authority. ‘He has never cared for what 
was going on. The newspapers he some- 
times will not open.” 

“Thatisagreatchange. He usedtobe 
a hot politician in the old days.” 

* Did you know my father?” she cried, 
turning upon him with a glow of sudden 
interest. 

“TI knew him very well — better than 
most people. I was one of those who felt 
the deepest regret . 

She stood gazing at him with her face 
lifted to him with so profound an interest 
and desire to know, that he stopped short, 
startled by the intensity of her look. 
“Miss Waring,” he said, “it is a very 
delicate subject to talk to their child 
upon.” 

“Oh, I know it is. I don’t like to ask 
— and yet it seemsas if I ought to know.” 
Frances was seized with one of those sud- 
den impulses of confidence which some- 
times make the young so indiscreet. If 
she had known Sir Thomas intimately, it 
would not have occurred to her; but as a 
Stranger, he seemed safe. ‘ No one has 
ever told me,” she added in the heat of 
this sudden overflow, “ neither how it was 
or why it was; except Markham, who says 
it was his fault.” 

“There were faults on all sides, I 
think,” said Sir Thomas, “ There always 
are in such cases. No one person is able 
to carry out such a prodigious mistake. 
You must pardon me if I speak plainly. 
You are the only person whom I can ask 
about my old friend.” 

“Qh, I like you to speak plainly,” cried 
Frances. “Talk to me about him; ask 
me anything you please.” The tears 
came into her voice, and she put her 
hands together instinctively. She had 
been feeling very lonely and homesick, 
and very much out of accord with all 
her surroundings. To return even in 
thought to the old life and its associations 
brought a flood of bitter sweetness to her 
heart. 

“T can see at least,” said Sir Thomas, 


“that he has secured a most loving cham- 
pion in his child.” 

This arrested her enthusiasm in a mo- 
ment. She was too sincere to accept such 
a solution of her own complicated feel- 
ings. Was she the loving champion which 
she was so suddenly assumed to be? She 
became vaguely aware that the things 
which had rushed back upon her mind and 
filled her with longing were not the ex- 
cellences of her father, but rather the old 
peace and ease and ignorance of her 
youthful life, which nothing could now re- 
store. She could not respond to the con- 
fidence of her father’s friend. He had 
kept her in ignorance; he had deceived 
her; he had not made any attempt to 
clear the perplexities of her difficult path, 
but left her to find out everything, more 
perhaps than she yet knew. Sir Thomas 
was a little surprised that she made him 
no reply; but he set it down to emotion 
and agitation, which might well take from 
so young and innocent a girl the possibil- 
ity of reply. 

“I don’t know whether I am justified 
in the hope I have been entertaining ever 
since you came,” he said. “It is very 
hard that your father should be banished 
from his own country and all his duties by 
— what was, after all, never a very impor- 
tant cause. There has been no unpardon- 
able wrong on either side. He is terribly 
sensitive, you know. And Lady Mark- 
ham —she is a dear friend of mine; I 
have a great affection for her.” 

“If you please,” said Frances quickly, 
“it is not possible for me to listen to any 
discussion of mamma.” 

“My dear Miss Waring,” he cried, 
“this is better and better. You are then 
a partisan on both sides?” 

Poor little Frances felt as if she were 
at least hemmed in on both sides and with- 
out any way of escape. She looked up in 
his face with an appeal which he did not 
understand, for how was it possible to 
suppose that she did not know all about 
4 matter which had affected her whole 
life ? 

* Don’t you think,” said Sir Thomas, 
drawing very close to her, stooping over 
her, “ that if we two were to lay our heads 
together, we might bring things to a bet- 
ter understanding? Constance, to whom 
I have often spoken on the subject, knew 
only one side — and that not the difficult 
side. Markham was mixed up in it all, 
and could never be impartial. But you 
know both, and your father best. I am 
sure you are full of sense, as Waring’s 
, daughter ought tobe. Don’t you think —” 
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He had taken both Frances’s hands in 
his enthusiasm, and pressed so closely 
upon her that she had to retreat a step, 
almost with alarm. And he had his back 
to the light, shutting her out from all suc- 
cor, as she thought. It was all the girl 
could do to keep from crying out that 
she knew nothing, that she was more ig- 
norant than any one; and when there sud- 
denly came from behind Sir Thomas the 
sound of many voices, without agitation 
or special meaning, her heart gave a 
bound of relief, as if she had escaped. He 
gave her hands a vehement pressure and 
let them drop; and then Claude Ramsay’s 
voice of gentle pathos came in. “Are 


you not afraid, Miss Waring, of the 
There must be some door or 
It is enough to blow one 


draught? 
window open. 
away.” 

“You look like a couple of conspira- 
tors,” said Markham. “ Fan, your little 
eyes are blinking like an owl’s. Come 
back, my dear, into the light.” 

“ No,” said Claude; “ the light is per- 
fect. I never can understand why people 
should want so much light only to talk 
by. Will you sit here, Miss Waring? 
Here is a corner out of the draught. I 
want to say something more about Bor- 
dighera —one other little renseignement, 
and then I shall not require to trouble you 
any more.” 

Frances looked at Markham for help, 
but he did not interfere. He looked a 
little grave, she thought; but he took Sir 
Thomas by the arm, and presently led 
him away. She was too shy to refuse on 
her own account Claude’s demand, and sat 
down reluctantly en the sofa, where he 
placed himself at her side. 

“Your sister,” he said, “never had 
much sympathy with me about draughts. 
She used to think it ridiculous to take so 
much care. But my doctrine always is, 
take care beforehand, and then you don’t 
need to trouble yourself after. Don’t you 
think I am right?” 

She understood very well how Con- 
Stance would receive his little speeches. 
In the agitation in which she was, gleams 
of perception coming through the chaos, 
sudden visions of Constance, who had 
been swept out of her mind by the prog- 
ress of events, and of her father, whom 
her late companion had been talking about 
— as if it would be so easy to induce him 
to change all his ways, and do what other 
people wished ! — came back to her mind. 
They seemed to stand before her there, 
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do —so little likely to be persuaded into 
some one else’s mode of thought. 

“T think Constance and you were not 
at all likely to think the same,” she said. 

Ramsay looked at her with a glance 
which for him was hasty and almost ex- 
cited. * No?” he said in an interrogative 
tone. “ What makes you think so? Per- 
haps when one comes to consider, you are 
right. She was always so well and strong. 
You and I, perhaps, do you think, are 
more alike?” 

“No,” said Frances, very decidedly. 
“TI am much stronger than Constance. 
She might have some patience with — 
with — what was fanciful; but I should 
have none.” 

“With what was fanciful? Then you 
think I am fanciful ? ” said Claude, raising 
himself up from his feeble attitude. He 
laughed a little, quite undisturbed in tem- 
per by this reproach. “I wish other peo- 
ple thought so; I wish they would let me 
stay comfortably at home, and do what 
everybody does. But, Miss Waring, you 
are not so sympathetic as I thought.” 

“TI am afraid I am not sympathetic,” 
said Frances, feeling much ashamed of 
herself. “Oh, Mr. Ramsay, forgive me; 
I did not mean to say anything so disa- 
greeable.” 

“Never mind,” said Claude. “ When 
people don’t know me, they often think so. 
I am sorry, because I thought perhaps you 
and I might agree better. But very likely 
it was a mistake. Are you feeling the 
draught again? It is astonishing howa 
draught will creep round, when you think 
you are quite out of the way of it. If you 
feel it, you must not run the risk of acold, 
out of consideration for me.” 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
LIFE IN PATAGONIA, 


DuRING a long sojourn on the Rio Ne- 
gro letters and papers reached me only at 
rare intervals. Onone occasion I passed 
very nearly two months without seeing a 
newspaper. I remember, when at the 
end of that time one was put before me, I 
snatched it up eagerly and began hastily 
scanning the columns, or column-headings 
rather, in search of startling items from 
abroad, and that after five minutes I laid 
it down again to listen to some one talk- 
ing in the room, and that I eventually left 
the place without reading the paper at all. 


both appearing out of the mists, both so; I suppose I snatched it up at first mechan- 


completely aware of what they wanted to | 


ically, just as a cat, even when not hungry, 
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pounces on a mouse it sees scuttling across 


| ceased to vex itself with the ambitious 


its path. It was simply the survival of | schemes of Russia, the attitude of the 


an old habit—a trick played by uncon- 
scious memory on the intellect, like the 
action of the person who has resided all 
his life in a hovel, and who, on enter- 
ing a cathedral door or passing under a 
lofty archway, unwittingly stoops to avoid 
bumping his forehead against an imagi- 
nary lintel. I was conscious on quitting 
the room, where I had cast aside the un- 
read newspaper, that the old interest in the 
affairs of the world at large had in a great 
measure forsaken me; yet the thought 
did not seem a degrading one, nor was I 
at all startled at this newly discovered 
indifference, though up till then I had 
always been a keen politician and pro- 
foundly interested in the moves on the 
great chessboard of the world. How had 
I spent those fifty or sixty days, I asked 
myself, and from what enchanted cup had 
I drunk the oblivious draught which had 
wrought such a change in me? The an- 
swer was that I had drunk from the cup 
of nature, that my days had been spent 
with peace. It then also seemed to me 
that the passion for politics, the perpetual 
craving of the mind for some new thing, 
is after all only a feverish, artificial feeling, 
a necessary accompaniment of the condi- 
tions we live in, perhaps, but from which 
one rapidly recovers when it can no longer 
be pandered to, just as a toper when re- 
moved from temptation recovers a healthy 
tone of body and finds to his surprise that 
he is able to exist without the aid of stim- 
ulants. It is easy enough to relapse from 
this free and pleasant condition; in the 
latter case the emancipated man goes back 
to the bottle, in the former to the perusal 
of leading articles and of the fiery utter- 
ances of those who make politics their 
trade. That I have never been guilty of 
backsliding 1 cannot boast; nevertheless 
the lesson nature taught me in that lonely 
country was not wholly wasted, and while 
I was in that condition of mind I found it 
very agreeable. I was delighted to dis- 
cover that the stimulus derived from many 
daily telegrams and much discussion of 
remote probabilities was not necessary 
to keep my mind from lethargy. Things 
about which I had hitherto cared little 
now occupied my thoughts and supplied 
me with pleasurable excitement. How 
fresh and how human it seemed to feel a 
keen interest. in the village annals, the 
domestic life, the simple pleasures, cares, 
and struggles of the people I lived with! 
This is a feeling only to be experienced 
in any great degree by the soul that has 





Sublime Porte, and the meeting or break- 
ing upof Parliaments. When the Eastern 
question had lost its ancient fascination 
for me I found a world large enough for 
my sympathies in the little community of 
men and women on the Rio Negro. Here 
for upwards of a century the colony has 
existed, cut off, as it were, by hundreds 
of desert leagues from all communion with 
fellow-Christians, surrounded by a great 
wilderness, waterless and overgrown with 
thorns, peopled only by pumas, ostriches, 
and wandering tribes of savage men. In 
this romantic isolation the colonists spend 
their whole lives, roaming in childhood 
over the wooded uplands to stain their 
lips with the juices of crimson and purple 
berries, like the babes in the ballad; in 
after life with one cloud always on their 
otherwise sunlit horizon — the fear of the 
red man, and always ready to fly to arms 
and mount their horses when the cannon 
booins forth its loud alarm from the fort. 
It must of necessity have been a case 
of war to the knife with these white aliens 
— war not only with the wild tribes that 
cherish an undying feud against the rob- 
bers of their inheritance, but also with 
nature. For when man begins to culti- 
vate the soil, to introduce domestic cattle, 
and to slay a larger number of wild ani- 
mals than he requires for food — and civ- 
ilized man must do all that to create the 
conditions necessary to his existence — 
from that moment does he place himself 
in antagonism with nature, and has there- 
after to suffer countless persecutions at 
her hands. After a century of residence 
in the valley the colonist has established 
his position so that he cannot be driven 
out. Twenty-five years ago it was still 
possible for a great cacique to gallop into 
the town, clattering his silver harness and 
flourishing his spear, to demand with loud 
threats of vengeance his unpaid annual 
tribute of cattle, knife-blades, indigo, and 
cochineal. Now the red man’s spirit is 
broken; in numbers and in courage he is 
declining. During the last decade the 
desert places have been abundantly wa- 
tered with his blood, and before many 
years are over, the old vendetta will be 
forgotten, for he will have ceased to exist. 
Nature, albeit now without his aid, still 
maintains the conflict, enlisting the ele- 
ments, with bird, beast, and insect, against 
the hated white disturber, whose way of 
life is not in harmony with her way. The 
soil of the valley is very thin, a mere car- 
pet of mould spread over the sand and 
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gravel strata; this soil was held together 
by the roots of the slow-growing perennial 
giant pampas grasses ; but when the white 
man came with his attendant train of do- 
mestic animals this native vegetation dis- 
appeared, giving place to the tender, 
quick-growing, perishable clovers and 
grasses of Europe. The heats of summer 
burn these up to dust, leaf and root; the 
violent winds which blow incessantly dur- 
ing the three hottest months carry away 
the surface soil, so that during seasons of 
drought a cloud of dust hangs over the 
valley, which becomes in appearance a 
desert of barren sand. 

Then there are the animal foes. Pu- 
mas infest the settlement. At all seasons 
a few of these sly but withal audacious 
robbers haunt the riverside; but in win- 
ter a great many lean and hungry individ- 
uals come down from the uplands to slay 
the sheep and horses, and it is extremely 
difficult to track them to their hiding- 
places in the thorny thickets overhanging 
the valley. I was told that not less than 
a hundred pumas were killed annually by 
the shepherds and herdsmen, The depre- 
dations of the locusts are on a much larger 
scale. In summer I frequently rode over 


miles of ground where they literally car- 
peted the earth with their numbers, rising 


in clouds before me, causing a sound as 
of a loud wind with their wings. It was 
always the same, I was told; every year 
they appeared at some point in the valley 
to destroy the crops and pasturage. Then 
there were birds of many species and in 
incalculable numbers. To an idle sports- 
man without a stake in the country it was 
paradise. At one place I noticed all the 
wheat ruined, most of the stalks being 
stripped and broken, presenting a very 
curious appearance; I was surprised to 
hear from the owner of the desolate fields 
that in this instance the coots had been 
the culprits. Thousands of these birds 
came up from the river every night, and 
in spite of all he could do to frighten them 
away they had succeeded in wasting his 
corn. 

On either side of the long, straggling 
settlement spreads the uninhabited desert 
— uninhabitable, in fact, for it is water- 
less, with a sterile, gravelly soil that only 
produces a thorny vegetation of dwarf 
trees. It serves, however, as a breeding- 
place for myriads of winged creatures; 
and never a season passes but it sends 
down its hungry legions of one kind or 
another into the valley. During my stay 
pigeons, ducks, and geese were the great- 
est foes tothe farmer. When the sowing 
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season commenced the pigeons (Columba 
maculosa) came in myriads to devour the 
grain, which is here sown broadcast. 
Shooting and poisoning them was prac- 
tised on some farms, while on others dogs 
were trained to hunt the birds from the 
ground; but notwithstanding all these 
measures half the seed committed to the 
earth was devoured. When the corn was 
fully ripe and ready to be harvested then 
came the brown duck — Dafila spinacauda 
—in millions to feaston the grain. Early 
in winter the arrival of the migratory up- 
land geese —Cleophaga magellanica — 
was dreaded. It is scarcely possible to 
keep them from the fields when the wheat 
is young or just beginning to sprout; 
and I have frequently seen flocks of 
these birds quietly feeding under the very 
shadow of the fluttering scarecrows set 
up to frighten them. They doeven greater 
injury to the pasture lands, where they 
are often so numerous as to denude the 
earth of the tender young clover, thus 
depriving the sheep of their only food. 
On some estates mounted boys were kept 
scouring the plains, and driving up the 
flocks with loud shouts; but their labors 
were quite profitless: fresh armies of 
geese on their way north were continually 
pouring in, making a vast camping-ground 
of the valley, till scarcely a blade of grass 
remained for the perishirg cattle. 

From this dribbling warfare, with clouds 
of winged things for an enemy, let us go 
back once more to that sterner conflict 
with hostile men in which the little colony 
has so often been involved. One episode 
from its eventful history I wish to relate, 
for in this instance the Patagonians had, 
for once, to oppose a foreign and civilized 
foe. The story is so strange, even in the 
singularly romantic annals of the green 
continent, that it seems almost incredible. 
The main facts are, however, to be found 
in historicaldocuments. The details given 
here were taken from the lips of people 
living on the spot, and who were familiar 
with the story from childhood. 

Very early in this century the Brazil- 
ians were convinced that in the Argentine 
nation they had a determined foe to their 
plundering policy, and for many years 
they waged war against Buenos Ayres, 
putting forth all their feeble energies in 
operations by land and sea to crush their 
troublesome neighbor, until 1828, when 
they finally abandoned the contest. Dur- 
ing this war the imperialists conceived 
the idea of capturing the Patagonian set- 
tlement of E] Carmen, which was known 
to be quite unprotected. Three ships of 
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war with a large contingent of soldiers 
were sent out to effect this insignificant 
conquest, and in due time reached the 
Rio Negro. One of the ships came to 
grief on the bar, which is very difficult ; 
and there it eventually became a total 
wreck. The other two succeeded in get- 
ting safely into the river. The troops, to 
the number of five hundred men, were 
disembarked and sent on to capture the 
town, which is twenty miles distant from 
the sea. The ships at the same time pro- 
ceeded up the river, though it was scarcely 
thought that their co-operation would be 
required to take so weak a place as the 
Carmen. Happily for the colonists, the 
imperial armada found the navigation dif- 
ficult, and one of the ships ran on to a 
sandbank about halfway to the town; the 
other proceeded alone only to arrive when 
it was all over with the land force. This 
force, finding it impossible to continue its 
march near the river, owing to the steep 
hills intersected by valleys and ravines 
and covered with a dense forest of thorns, 
was compelled to take a circuitous route 
leading it several miles away from the 
water. Tidings of the approaching army 
soon reached the Carmen, and all able- 
bodied men within call were quickly mus- 
tered in the fort. They numbered only 
seventy, but the Patagonians were deter- 
mined to defend themselves. Women and 
children were brought into the fort; guns 
were loaded and placed in position; then 
the commander had a happy inspiration 
and all the strong women were made to 
display themselves on the walls in male 
attire. Dummy soldiers, hastily impro- 
vised from blocks of wood, bolsters, and 
other materials were also placed at inter- 
vals; so that when the Brazilians arrived 
in sight they were surprised to see four 
or five hundred men, as they thought, on 
the ramparts before them. From the 
high ground behind the town where they 
had halted they commanded a view of the 
river for several miles, but the expected 
ships were not yet insight. The day had 
been oppressively hot, without a cloud, 
and that march of about thirty miles over 
the waterless desert had exhausted the 
men. Probably they had been suffering 
from sea-sickness during the voyage; at 
any rate, they were now mad with thirst, 
worn out, and not in a fit state to attack a 
position seemingly so strongly defended. 
They determined to retire, and wait fora 
day or two, and then attack the place in 
concert with the ships. To the joy and 
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Another happy inspiration came to the aid 
of the commander, and as soon as the 
Brazilians had disappeared behind the 
rising ground, his seventy men were has- 
tily despatched to collect and bring in all 
the horses pasturing in the valley. When 
the invaders had been about three or four 
hours on their spiritless return march, the 
thunder of innumerable hoofs was heard 
behind them, and looking back, they be- 
held a great army, as they imagined in 
their terror, charging down upon them. 
These were their seventy foes spread in 
an immense half-moon, in the hollow of 
which over a thousand horses were being 
driven along at frantic speed. The Bra- 
zilians received their equine enemy witha 
discharge of musketry ; but though many 
horses were slain or wounded, the frantic 
yells of the drivers behind still urged them 
on, and in a few moments, blind with 
panic, they were trampling down the in- 
vaders. In the mean time the Patago- 
nians were firing into the confused mass 
of horses and men; and by a singular 
chance —a miracle it was held to be at 
the time —the officer commanding the 
imperial troops was shot dead by a stray 
bullet; then the men threw down their 
arms and surrendered at discretion — five 
hundred disciplined soldiers of the empire 
to seventy poor Patagonians, mostly farm- 
ers, tradesmen, and artisans. The honor 
of the empire was very little to those fam- 
ishing wretches crying out with frothing 
mouths for water instead of quarter. 
Leaving their muskets scattered about 
the plain, they were marched by their 
captors down to the river, which was 
about four miles off, and reached it at a 
point just where the bank slopes down 
between the Parrot’s Cliff on one side and 
the house I residedinon the other. Like 
a herd of cattle maddened with thirst, 
they rushed into the water, trampling each 
other down in their haste, so that many 
were smothered, while others, pushed too 
far out by the surging mass behind, were 
swept from their feet by the swift current 
and drowned. When they had drunk 
their fill, they were driven like cattle to 
the Carmén and shut up within the fort. 
In the evening the ship arrived before the 
town, and, going a little too near the 
shore on the opposite side, ran aground. 
The men in her were quickly apprised of 
the disaster which had overtaken the land 
force; meanwhile the resolute Patago- 
nians, concealed amongst the trees on the 
shore, began to pepper the deck with mus- 


amazement of the Patagonians, their for- | ket-balls ; the Brazilians, in terror for their 
midable enemy left without firing a shot. | lives, leaped into the water and swam to 
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land; and when darkness fell, the colo- 
nists had crowned their brave day’s work 
by the capture of the imperial war-vessel 
Itaparica. No doubt it was soon pulled 
to pieces, good building material being 
rather expensive on the Rio Negro; a 
portion of the wreck, however, still lies in 
the river, and often, when the tide was 
low and those old brown timbers came up 
above the surface, like the gaunt fossil 
ribs of some gigantic pliocene monster, I 
have got out of my boat and stood upon 
them experiencing a feeling of great satis- 
faction. Thus the awful war-cloud burst, 
and the little colony, by pluck and cun- 
ning and readiness to strike at the proper 
moment, saved itself from the disgrace of 
being conquered by the infamous empire 
of the tropics. 

During my residence at the house along- 
side the Parrot’s Cliff, one of our neigh- 
bors I was very much interested in was a 
man named Sosa. He was famed for an 
almost preternatural keenness of sight, 
had great experience of the wild life of the 
frontier, and was always employed as a 
scout in times of Indian warfare. He was 
also a celebrated horse-thief. His horse- 


stealing propensities were ineradicable, 
and had to be winked at en account of his 
usefulness ; so that he was left in a great 


measure to his own devices. He was, in 
fact, a fox hired to act as watch-dog to 
the colony in times of danger; and though 
the victims of his numberless thefts had 
always been anxious to wreak personal 
vengeance on him, his vulpine sagacity 
had so far enabled him to escape them all. 
My interest in him arose from the fact 
that he was the son of a man whose name 
figures in Argentine history. Sosa’s fa- 
ther was an illiterate gaucho—a man of 
the plains — possessing faculties so keen 
that to ordinary beings his feats of vision 
and hearing, and his sense of direction on 
the monotonous plains, seemed almost 
miraculous, As he also possessed other 
qualities suitable to a leader of men in a 
semi-savage region, he rose in time to the 
command of the south-western frontier, 
where his numerous victories over the 
Indians gave him so great a prestige that 
the jealousy of the dictator Rosas —the 
Nero of South America, as he was called 
by his enemies — was roused, and at his 
instigation Sosa was removed by means 
of a cup of poison. The son, though in 
all other respects a degenerate being, in- 
herited his father’s wonderful senses. 
One instance of his keen-sightedness 
which I heard struck me as very curious. 
In 1861 Sosa had found it prudent to disap- 
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pear for a season from the colony, and in 
the company of five or six more gauchos 
— also offenders against the law, who had 
flown to the refuge of the desert — he 
amused himself by hunting ostriches along 
the Rio Colorado. On the 12th of March 
the hunters were camping beside a grove 
of willows in the valley, and about nine 
o’clock that evening, while seated round 
the fire roasting their ostrich meat, Sosa 
suddenly sprang to his feet and held his 
open hand high above his head for some 
moments. “ There is nota breath of wind 
blowing,” he exclaimed, “yet the leaves 
of the trees are trembling. What can this 
portend?” The others stared at the trees, 
but could see no motion, and began to 
laugh and jeer at him. Presently he sat 
down again, remarking that the trembling 
had ceased; but during the rest of the 
evening he seemed very much disturbed in 
his mind. He remarked repeatedly that 
such a thing had never happened in his 
experience before, for, he said, he could 
feel a breath of wind before the leaves felt 
it, and there had been no wind; he feared 
that it was a warning of some disaster 
about to overtake their party. The disaster 
was notforthem. On that evening, when 
Sosa sprang up terrified and pointed tothe 
leaves which to the others appeared mo- 
tionless, occurred the earthquake which 
destroyed the distant city of Mendoza, 
crushing twelve thousand people to death 
in its fall. That the subterranean wave 
extended east to the Plata, and south- 
wards into Patagonia, was afterwards 
known, for in the cities of Rosario and 
Buenos Ayres clocks stopped, anda slight 
shock was also experienced in the Carmen 
on the Rio Negro. 

My host, whose Christian name was 
Ventura, being a Patagonian by birth, and 
not far off fifty years old, must, | imagined, 
have seen a thousand things worth relat- 
ing, and I frequently importuned him to 
tell some of his early experiences in the 
settlement. But somehow he invariably 
drifted into amorous and gambling remi- 
niscences, interesting in their way, some 
of them; but they were not the kind of 
recollections I wished to hear. The em- 
pire of his affections had been divided be- 
tween Cupid and cards; and apparently 
everything he had seen or experienced in 
fifty eventful years, unless it had some re- 
lation to one of these two divinities, was 
clean forgotten — cast away from him like 
the ends of the innumerable cigarettes he 
had been smoking all his life. Once, how- 
ever, a really interesting adventure of his 
boyhood was recalled accidentally to his 
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mind. He came home one evening from 
the Carmen, where he had been spending 
the day, and during supper told me the 
following story. 

When he was about sixteen years old he 
was sent one day with four others — three 
lads like himself, and a middle-aged man 
named Marcos in charge of them — with 
a herd of horses required for military ser- 
vice at a place twenty-five leagues up the 
river. For, at that period, every person 
was at the beck and call of the commander 
of the colony. Halfway to their destina- 
tion there was acorral, or cattle enclosure, 
standing two or three hundred yards from 
the river, but miles away from any habita- 
tion. They drove their animals into the 
corral, and, after unsaddling and turning 
loose the beasts they had ridden, were 
about to catch fresh horses, when a troop 
of Indians was spied charging down upon 
them. ‘Follow me, boys!” shouted 
Marcos, for there was no time to lose, and 
away they rushed to the river, throwing 
off their clothes as they ran. In a few 
moments they were in the water swim- 
ming for life, the shouts of the savages 
ringing in their ears. The river at this 
point was about eight hundred feet broad, 
with a strong current, and two of the lads 
dared not venture across, but escaped, 
diving and swimming along under the 
shadow of the bank like a couple of water- 
rats or wounded ducks, and finally con- 
cealed themselves in a reed bed at some 
distance. The others, led by Marcos, be- 
ing good swimmers like most of the Pata- 
gonians, struck boldly out for the oppo- 
site shore. Bat when they approached it 
and were beginning to congratulate them- 
selves on their escape, they were suddenly 
confronted with another party of mounted 
Indians, standing a few yards back from 
the margin and quietly waiting their ar- 
rival. They turned and swam away to the 
middle of the stream once more: here 
one of them, a youth named Damian, be- 
gan to exclaim that he was getting tired, 
and would sink unless Marcos could save 
him. Marcos told him to save himself if 
he could ; then Damian, bitterly reproach- 
ing him for his selfishness, declared that 
he would swim back to the side they bad 
started from and give himself up to the 
Indians. Naturally they made no objec- 
tion, being unable to help him; and so 
Damian left them, and when the Indians 
saw him approaching they got off their 
horses and came down to the margin, their 
Jances in their hands. Of course Damian 
knew right well that savages seldom bur- 
den themselves with a male captive when 
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they happen to be out on the war-path; 
but he was a clever boy, and though death 
by steel was more painful than death by 
drowning, there was still a faint chance 
that his captors might have compas- 
sionon him. He began, in fact, toappeal 
to their mercy from the moment he 
abandoned his companions. “Indians! 
friends! brothers!” he shouted aloud 
from the water. “Do not kill me: in 
heart I am an Indian like one of your- 
selves, and no Christian. My skin is 
white, I know; but I hate my own race; 
to escape from them has always been my 
one desire. To live with the Indians I 
love, in the desert, that is the only wish 
of my heart. Spare me, brothers, take 
me with you, and I will serve you all my 
life. Let me live with you, hunt with 
you, fight with you —especially against 
the hated Christians.” 

In the middle of the river Marcos lifted 
up his face and laughed hoarsely to hear 
this eloquent address; though they ex- 
pected to see poor Damian thrust through 
with spears the very next moment, he 
could not help laughing. They watched 
him arrive, still loudly crying out for mer- 
cy, astonishing them very much with his 
oratorical powers, for Damian had not 
hitherto made any display of this kind of 
talent. The Indians took him by the 
hands and drew him out of the water, 
then, surrounding him, walked him away 
to the corral, and from that moment Da- 
mian disappeared from the valley; for on 
a search being made afterwards, not even 
his bones, picked clean by vultures and 
foxes, could be found. 

After seeing the last of their comrade, 
and keeping themselves afloat with the 
least possible exertion, Marcos and Ven- 
tura were carried down stream by the 
swift current till they gained asmall island 
in the middle of the river. With the 
drift-wood found on it they constructed a 
raft, binding the sticks together with long 
grass and rushes, and on it they floated 
down stream to the inhabited portion of 
the valley, and so eventually made their 
escape. 

The reason why my host told me this 
story instead of one of his usual love in- 
trigues or gambling adventures was be- 
cause that very day he had seen Damian 
once more, just returned to the settlement 
where he had so long been forgotten by 
every one. Thirty years of exposure to 
the sun and wind of the desert had made 
him so brown, while in manner and speech 
he’had grown so like an Indian, that the 
poor amateur savage found it hard at first 
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to establish his identity. His relations 
had, however, been poor, and had long 
passed away, leaving nothing for him to 
inherit, so that there was no reason to 
discredit his strange story. He related 
that when the Indians drew him from the 
water and carried him back to the corral 
they disagreed amongst themselves as to 
what they should doto him. Luckily one 
of them understood Spanish, and trans- 
lated to the others the substance of Da- 
mian’s speech delivered from the water. 
When they questioned their captive he 
invented many other ingenious lies, say- 
ing that he was a poor orphan boy, and 
that the cruel treatment his master sub- 
jected him to had made him resolve to 
escape to the Indians. The only feeling 
he had towards his own race, he assured 
them, was one of undying animosity; and 
he was ready to vow that if they would 
only let him join their tribe he would al- 
ways be ready for a raid on the Chris- 
tian settlement. To see the entire white 
race swept away with fire and steel was, 
in fact, the cherished hope of his heart. 
Their savage breasts were touched with 
his piteous tale of sufferings; his re- 
vengeful feelings were believed to be 
genuine, and they took him to their own 
home, where he was permittted to share 
in the simple delights of the aborigines. 
They belonged to a tribe very powerful 
at that time, inhabiting a district called 
Las Manzanas — that is, the Apple Coun- 
try — situated at the sources of the Rio 
Negro in the vicinity of the Andes. 

There is a tradition that shortly after 
the conquest of South America a few 
courageous Jesuit priests crossed over 
from Chili to the eastern slopes of the An- 
des to preach Christianity to the tribes 
there, and that they took with them im- 
plements of husbandry, grain, and seeds 
of European fruits. The missionaries 
soon met their death, and all that remained 
of their jabors among the heathen were a 
few apple-trees they had planted. These 
trees found a soil and climate so favor- 
able, that they soon began to propa- 
gate spontaneously, becoming exceedingly 
abundant. Certain it is that now, after 
two or three centuries of neglect by man, 
these wild apple-trees still yield excellent 
fruit, which the Indians eat, and from 
which they also make a fermented liquor 
they call chi-.chi. 

To this far-off fertile region Damian 
was taken to lead the kind of life he pro- 
fessed to love. Here were hill, forest, 
and clear, swift river, great undulating 
plains, the pleasant pasture lands of the 
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| guanaco, ostrich, and wild horse; and be- 
| yond all in the west the stupendous moun- 
tain range of the Cordilleras — a realm of 
enchantment and ever-changing beauty. 
Very soon, however, when the novelty of 
the new life had worn off, together with 
the exultation he had experienced at his 
escape from cruel death, his heart began 
to be eaten up with secret grief, and he 
pined for his own people again. Escape 
was impossible; to have revealed his true 
feelings would have exposed him to in- 
stant cruel death. To take kindly to the 
savage way of life, outwardly at least, was 
now his only course. With cheerful coun- 
tenance he went forth on long hunting 
expeditions in the depth of winter, ex- 
posed all day to bitter cold and furious 
storms of wind and sleet, cursed and 
beaten for his awkwardness by his fellow- 
huntsmen ; at night stretching his aching 
limbs on the wet, stony ground, with the 
rug they permitted him to wear for only 
covering. When the hunters were un- 
lucky it was customary to slaughter a 
horse for food. The wretched animal 
would be first drawn up by its hind legs 
and suspended from the branches of a 
great tree, so that all the blood might be 
caught, for this is the chief delicacy of the 
Patagonian savage. An artery would be 
opened in the neck and the spouting blood 
caught in large earthen vessels; then, 
when the savages gathered round to the 
feast, poor Damian would be with them 
to drink his share of the abhorred liquid, 
hot from the heart of the still living brute. 
In autumn, when the apples were fer- 
mented in pits dug in the earth and lined 
with horse hides to prevent the juice from 
escaping, he would take part, as became 
a true savage, in the grand annual drink- 
ing-bouts. The women would first go 
round carefully gathering up all knives, 
spears, bolas, or other weapons dangerous 
in the hands of drunken men, to carry 
them away into the forest, where they 
would conceal themselves with the chil- 
dren. Then for days the warriors would 
give themselves up to the joys of intoxi- 
cation; and at such times unhappy Da- 
mian would come in fora large share of 
ridicule, blows, and execrations; the In- 
dians being full of boisterous fun or else 
truculent in their cups, and loving above 
all things to have a “white fool” for a 
butt. 

At length, when he came to man’s es- 
tate, was fluent in their language, and 
outwardly in all things like a savage, a 
| wife was bestowed on him, and she bore 
him several children. Those he had first 
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known as grown up or old men gradually 
died off, were killed, or drifted away; 
children who had always known Damian 
as one of the tribe grew to manhood, and 
it was forgotten that he had ever been a 
Christian and a captive. Yet still, with 
his helpmate by his side, weaving rugs 
and raiment for him or ministering to his 
wants — for the Indian wife is always in- 
dustrious and the patient, willing, affec- 
tionate slave of her lord —and with all 
his young barbarians at play on the grass 
before his hut, he would sit in the waning 
sunlight oppressed with sorrow, dreaming 
the old dreams he could not banish from 
his heart. And at last, when his wife 
began to grow wrinkled and dark-skinned, 
as a middle-aged Indian mother invariably 
does, and when his children were becom- 
ing men, the gnawing discontent at his 
breast made him resolve to leave the tribe 
and the life he secretly hated. He joined 
a hunting party going towards the Atlan- 
tic coast, and after travelling for some 
days with them his opportunity came, 
when he secretly left them and made his 
way alone to the Carmen. 

“ And there he is,” concluded Ventura, 
when he had told the story with undis- 
guised contempt for Damian in his tone, 
“an Indian and nothing less! Does he 
imagine he can ever be like one of us 
after living that life for thirty years? If 
Marcos were alive, how he would laugh to 
see Damian back again, sitting cross- 
legged on the floor, solemn as a cacique, 
brown as old leather, and calling himself 
awhite man! Yet here he says he will 
remain, and here amongst Christians he 
will die. Fool, why did he not escape 
twenty years ago, or, having remained so 
long in the desert, why has he now come 
back where he is not wanted?” 

Ventura was very unsympathetic, and 
appeared to have no kindly feelings left 
for his old companion-in-arms, but I was 
touched with the story I had heard. 
There was something pathetic in the life 
of that poor returned wanderer, an alien 
now to his own fellow-townsmen, home- 
less amidst the pleasant vineyards, poplar 
groves, and old stone houses where he 
had first seen the light; listening to the 
bells from the church tower as he had 
listened to themin childhood, and perhaps 
for the first time realizing in a dull, vague 
kind of way that it might never more be 
with him as it had been in the vanished 
past. Possibly also, the memory of his 
Savage spouse who had loved him many 
years would add some bitterness to his 
strange, isolated life. For, far away in 





their old home, she would still wait for 
him, vainly hoping, fearing much, dim- 
eyed with sorrow and long watching, yet 
never seeing his form returning to her 
out of the mysterious haze of the desert. 
Poor Damian, and poor wife! 
W. H. Hupson. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
A SWAIN OF ARCADY. 
“The individual withers, and the world is more and 
more.’’ 

IT is half a century and more since our 
laureate wrote down that melaneholy line. 
In those days there were no railways and 
no steamboats worth speaking of — there 
were parish pounds, and stocks, and stage 
coaches, and strong arms thrashed the 
corn out with the flail; and there were 
prize-fights, and duels, and lotteries, and 
cock-fighting, and a host of other pictur- 
esque institutions which people could de- 
light themselves with almost as they 
pleased. The individual in those days 
had incomparably more liberty of a certain 
kind than he has now — his speech and 
his dress “bewrayed” him. Different 
parts of the country had their character- 
istic costumes, their characteristic dia- 
lects, their local habits of life, methods of 
tillage, even local eatables and drinkables ; 
and when a man rode from London to 
Exeter his eyes and ears were opened to 
sights and sounds very strange and start- 
ling to the born Londoner, who in his turn 
in those days was an individual with pe- 
culiarities of his own. All this is going, 
and has well nigh gone. The world és 
more and more. The world has grown 
too big for us. We are being flattened by 
monstrous Juggernaut wheels, which roll 
over us all, and reduce us all to a smirky 
surface of dreary, dismal, dull dead-aliv- 
ism, and the individual is withering, his 
individualism crushed out of him —un- 
recognizable as anything but a tiny portion 
of a mass. 

‘“* Look at this ’ere feller!”’ said an an- 
gry pig-jobber to me the other day, whom 
1 was trying to reconcile to my church- 
warden. ‘ Ee don’t know ’ow to write a 
letter — the feller calls me M/ister Brown 
on his imvilope!” It really was too bad. 
For are we not all esquires? Yes; and 
we all wear black coats, and dark trousers, 
and “toppers,” at least in London, and 
socks, and the same sort of boots, and 
London tailors come and bother us for or- 
ders and refuse to go away. And I am 
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told that the ladies’ dressmakers make 
periodical journeys to Paris, and get the 
same patterns for the dresses, and the 
bonnets, and the — well, the other things 
— for all the ladies within the four seas; 
and they all look like one another, or try 
to look like one another, from the parson’s 
daughter up to the celestials behind Spiers 
and Pond’s counters, including that mid- 
dle class which embraces the dairymaid 
and the duchess. Already the enterpris- 
ing caterers for public amusement have 
been compelled to send to Japan to finda 
hundred queer-looking people, and I think 
the day cannot be far off when a museum 
will be opened at South Kensington for 
individuals who shall have survived the 
withering process, and whom the world 
shall have left out from its all-absorbing 
conglomerate. . 

Yet there are here and there, in odd 
corners and out-of-the-way holes, some few 
survivals of that almost extinct species 
whom I like to believe that the laureate 
had in mind when he foresaw the future 
of the world —a species which, for want 
of a better name, I must needs call indi- 
viduals, because that other term, which 
used to be a favorite one with my grand- 
mother, has somehow come to have a dif- 
ferent meaning. Yes, there are still to be 
found certain human creatures who live, 
and talk, and dress, and stand about, and 
otherwise deport themselves, in a manner 
which shocks and amazes the world, and 
who retain their individualism in spite of 
all that popular opinion can do to discoun- 
tenance them. If they are rich, their re- 
bellion from established usages goes some 
way to create a new fashion, and the vic- 
trix causa of the many finding an obstacle 
in its onward course submits to swerve 
for a moment from its line of advance, in 
homage to some nineteenth-century Cato 
who can breast and turn the stream. 

The very last time I was at Oxbridge I 
was sauntering through one of the college 
courts, and my footsteps were arrested by 
a lovely spectacle such as I have not seen 
for many years. Outside the “sported ” 
door of some college magnate — for his 
name had Mr. before it on the lintel — 
there stood three pairs of Wellington 
boots, newly polished, and on the top of 
the boots a beautifully clean pile of mag- 
nificent stand-up collars with very long 
Strings attached to them. None of your 
new-fangled buttons for that great man! 
Should he demean himself to buttons 
when he knew the virtue of tape? and for 
boots —should he spoil the set of his 
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of laces that might crack any moment, and 
hooks and eyes that might go off witha 
bang when it was least expected of them? 
What had boot-hooks been invented for, 
sir? And invented by a great duke, too, 
sir! “ Why, I defy a man to wear straps 
with your clumsy new-fangled high-lows !” 

There used to be a large number of in- 
dividuals at the universities some years 
ago; they are almost utterly extinct now. 
I remember, when I was a freshman, 
meeting one of them out hunting; he wore 
a garment over his coat which was called 
a spencer, and when it came on to a blow 
as we rode home together, he gravely 
checked his horse and tied a large cotton 
pocket-handkerchief over his hat and un- 
der his chin, saying to me in a cautious 
way, “ I always carry a spare handkerchief 
to tie my haton with whenit’s rough. It’s 
a good hint for you, young man!” 1 did 
not ask him if he kept another for fasten- 
ing his head on. Perhaps he managed 
that with his collar! 

Even in our country villages we are 
losing our individuals, The world is get- 
ting quite too much for us — withering us, 
in fact. Nevertheless they are to be found 
here and there, and I am rather haunted 
just now by one of them, who is, it must 
be frankly admitted, a most unsavory 
specimen. But you must take these spec- 
imens as you can get them. 

The name of this individual is Loafing 
Ben. That is his name, I repeat, for a 
name is what a manor a thing is called 
by, and Loafing Ben answers to the appel- 
lation which he has gained for himself 
just as a bishop who has won his mitre 
forgets his honored patronymic, which is 
henceforth wrapped up in lawn. Loafing 
Ben was born more than sixty years ago 
at Stratos, which everybody knows is in 
Arcadia; he has been tumbling about 
that blissful land ever since, living one of 
the oddest lives of any of my acquaint- 
ances. His parents were a pretty hard- 
working pair, strong, resolute, not to say 
obstinate. They had never wandered five 
miles from the banks of Ladon’s classic 
stream. They had had a very hard 
“broughtage up.” They could not re- 
member, either of them, that they had ever 
had any kindness shown them in word 
or deed by any human being during the 
seventy-six years which they had spent in 
this world when I first went to see them. 
They are not very refined in manners or 
sentiments. The first time I gave the old 
man a shilling, he looked as if he were a 
little afraid that I was going to enlist him 


trousers by the inelegant protuberances | in the queen’s service. Ah! my brethren 
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and sisters, there are some very odd cor- 
ners in Arcady, and in Beeotia too for that 
matter, corners to which no sort of civili- 
zation had ever approached for centuries, 
till the compulsory Education Act sent 
the myrmidons of the law to rummage in 
the rat-holes. Ben’s parents were practi- 
cally heathens, and, like other heathens, 
were not very desirous of being anything 
else. But Ben’s father sent him to school, 
and if he played truant his mother “ layed 
on to him.” Ben’s boyhood was not a 
happy one. Stratos had a free school, 
which was warm in winter and not partic- 
ularly hot in summer; the schoolmaster 
was not so heavy in the arm as some, 
and Ben, with less thwacking at school 
than was dealt out to him at home, ab- 
sorbed a certain amount of knowledge and 
grew to be reckoned a sort of a scholar. 
Also he grew up to be immensely strong 
and a good six feet high, with the mis- 
fortune, however, of having something un- 
canny about his upper story from his early 
childhood. There is a legend that his 
father once made a bet that he would 
smash a green walnut with his fist upon 
Ben’s head, and that he won his bet. | 
am inclined to think this cannot be quite 
true; nevertheless, like many another 
myth, there may be a germ of truth in the 
tradition. Perhaps it was not a green 
walnut. Be that as it may, it is admitted 
by all that Ben is not as other men are. 
He could acquire book-learning with facil- 
ity, and if we are to believe his surviving 
schoolfellows, he had acquisitive powers 
quite sufficient to ensure him a double 
first at Cambridge, always provided that 
he could have stuck to anything. 

Ben seems to have gone to work at ten 
or eleven, perhaps earlier; and as long as 
they liked it, and he did not object, father 
and mother used to “lay on to him.” It 
was their habit, and Ben did not seem to 
care much. The three lived on amicably 
till the lad was eighteen, a brawny, lum. 
bering, powerful fellow, “fared as if he 
didn’t care for nawthing,” as they tell me. 
One day, when he was in his nineteenth 
year, more than forty years ago, some- 
body gave Ben a book. I never could 
make out the real facts of the case, but 
the book appears to have been “ Robinson 


Crusoe.” Ben took to reading the book | 


at all sorts of times, and when father and 


mother turned him out of doors, as they | 


frequently did, he used to shamble into 
the little public-house and skulk near the 
fire and read. Toseea young man read- 
ing a book in the parlor of the Green 
Man in those days was a rarity, and folks 


were curious to know what it was all 
about. Ben took to reading “ Robinson 
Crusoe” aloud, and became gradually a 
kind of local bard or scald, for he soon 
knew whole chapters of *“ Robinson Cru- 
soe” by heart, and in the winter evenings 
the penny readings at the Green Man got 
a certain local reputation; and as Ben 
never had a farthing in his pocket — his 
parents took all his earnings, and he gave 
them up without protest — the regular 
customers used to stand treat for many a 
half-pint in return for Ben’s entertain- 
ment. So Ben got to love beer, and by 
fair means or foul he contrived to put 
away several gallons of it in the seven 
days of which the week was then com- 
posed, even for the publican. By the 
time Ben had completed his nineteenth 
year he had become addicted to beer. 
One day Ben vanished. The haditués 
of the Green Man were chagrined, but 
there was nothing to be done but drink 
the beer themselves which the missing 
bard had been wont to consume at their 
expense. Ben’s parents were inconven- 
ienced ; there was less money for them to 
take and no one to pommel. Just as sud- 
denly as he had vanished, after a six 
weeks’ absence he appeared once more 
upon the scene, shambling, hulking, dirty, 
and ragged as ever, save that he turned 
up with a sailor’s jersey and a portentous 
pair of boots. He had been to sea, had 
been very sea-sick, never held up his head 
without knocking it against something, 
had somehow been knocked down several 
times, and been pronounced a hopeless 
incompetent by the skipper, who sent him 
adrift as soon as he could Jand him. 
Where he had shipped himself, to what 
port he had sailed, whether he had been 
on a fishing voyage for herrings or gone 
to Sunderland for coals, or crossed the 
Channel in a Dutch galiot, no one ever 
could make out, and I am persuaded that 
Ben himself could never have told. All 
he knew was that he had been sea-sick, 
that he had got a jersey and a pair of 
boots, and Jost his Robinson Crusoe. 
There was something else that he had 
gained by his cruise. His parents from this 
time ceased to “Jay on to him.” He had 
seen the world, and thatawed them. But 
Ben never could rest at ease from hence- 
forth, and became a loafer, and has con- 
tinued to be a loafer from that day to the 
present hour. It is believed that he never 
|changed his clothes, and never washed 
himself, never tasted any liquid but beer, 
| nor any food but dry bread for years. No 
| man for miles round, they say, could doa 
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longer day’s work or do it better, but he | that remained gleaming every now and 


has always worked when he pleased and 
where he pleased, or not at all. The 
filthy habits of the man have caused him 
to be shunned by the more respectable 
laborers. ‘“ Why, ’tain’t likely as a man 
would want to work along o’ him, and 
have him a-throwing his coat down where 
we war a-sitting !” said one, who delicately 
refrained from entering into further par- 
ticulars. Yet he has lived on, and still 
lives, a wonder and astonishment to all 
who know his ways and his history. 
When the roadside public-houses began 
to take in a newspaper, Ben found a new 
occupation. They tell me he reads with 
some attempt at oratorical display, and 
that he talks “surprisin’.”. When his 
parents grew old and infirm they had to 
take another house. The landlord would 
only consent to let it them on condition 
that Ben should not sleep in it. Ben 
grinned, and said he didn’t care where he 
slept. On inquiry it turned out that he 
had not slept zz a bed since he went to 
sea. 

Often as I had heard of him, it was a 
long time before I could get him to engage 
in conversation with me. Once or twice 
I had come upon him doing job-work for 


the small occupiers, and heard him talk 
very volubly to his employer a¢ me, but 
when I drew near he was wholly engaged 
with his digging or ploughing, and never 


stopped for a moment. He is one of the 
very few men in Arcady who still can be 
depended on to do-a day’s threshing with 
the flail, and the small farmers are glad to 
have his help when their corn stacks are 
too small to make it worth their while to 
employ the machine. The look of the 
man I tremble to describe, but such an 
apparition as he presented to me one day 
as I came upon him threshing alone ina 
rickety little barn, with the thing he called 
his coat thrown into a corner, and his big 
brawny frame drawn up to its full height, 
I shall not soon forget. Caliban and 
Frankenstein’s man f/us something else 
very much of the earth earthy, were there 
combined in the strange figure that paused 
for a moment, stared, nodded, and then 
wielded the swinging flail as if the very 
grains of wheat would be pounded to dust 
under his mighty blows. 

The first time I had an opportunity of 
talking to him, I had heard much less of 
Ben’s ways than I have since learnt, and 
I am ashamed to think how good a chance 
I lost. His old parents were fading out 
of life, the vital spark in the mere ashes 





then, and twinkling, when the human dust 
was stirred by a basin of broth or a drop 
of some stimulant. They were feebly 
cowering over the shadow of a fire in the 
miserable shanty, and as I sate with them 
and felt my way to speaking of “such 
things as pass human understanding,” I 
fancied I saw the semblance of faint emo- 
tion in one or the other. Somehow I 
found myself kneeling down upon the 
mud floor. 


When the time came for me to take my 
leave, I was surprised to see a movement 
in what I thought was a heap of sacks 
that had been tossed into a corner. Peer- 
ing with short-sighted eyes at the sacks, 
it was quite plain that there was some- 
thing alive there. The heap moved, and 
a living creature sat up on the floor star- 
ing at me. It was Ben the Loafer, awak- 
ened by words that had to him a strange, 
perhaps an awful sound. Miserable idiot, 
worse than idiot that I was, I lost my 
head, hesitated, sniggered, mumbled out 
some feeble platitude, and went away. 
Do you say you cannot forgive me? Who 
wants your forgiveness? Do you think I 
have forgiven myself? The next thing I 
heard was that the wretched old couple 
had “begun upon” Ben as soon as my 
back was turned, reproaching him with 
driving the parson away, “ he’d been afraid 
to stay, and he wouldn’t come no more!” 

It was a long time before I had another 
interview with Ben. Summer had gone 
and autumn had come, and it was even- 
tide. Oh “the rich, moist-smelling weeds ” 
in the quiet twilight of Arcady’s Octobers, 
with what a sweet incense they fill the air, 
grown luscious as the sun sinks down! 
Over the hedge there a large-eyed steer is 
watching you, and my lady partridge calls 
together her brood, and shy peewits have 
lighted somewhere on the tilths you know 
not where and cannot guess, and now and 
then a poor sheep coughs reluctantly, as 
if she were half ailing and half ashamed. 
I leant over a gate, as my habit is when I 
am saddened to find that any bird or beast 
in Arcady should think I meant it harm. 
A footfall startled me close by where I 
stood, and there, shambling along, was 
Ben the Loafer, and I joined him there 
and then, and for a mile or so we walked 
together — I do not say arm in arm — and 
as we walked we held converse. It might 
easily be believed that Ben is a dialecti- 
cian with whom it is not very easy to 
make much way. Nevertheless when 
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once the ice was broken I found him 
rather exceptionally frank and garrulous. 
In Arcady people in general are surly and 
repellent to chance acquaintances. | 
have seen a man watch a stranger for half 
a mile, silently wondering, contemplating 
him furtively, and apparently suspecting 
that he had only to watch him long enough 
to find him out in some dreadful crime. 
Our laborers have a kind of shrinking 
from sleek-looking people ; they look upon 
an unknown gentleman as a being who is 
“ after summut or other ;” they are so very, 
very, very cu¢e that only a professional 
pickpocket can get at them. He can, 
however, with the utmost facility; wher- 
ever Touchstone and Audrey are to be 
found, there Autolycus is in his element; 
but then Autolycus is never dull, never 
grave, he is always voluble, and on occa- 
sions violent; simply earnest and serious 
he is too cunning ever to pretend to be. 

Ben was evidently fond of talking when 
once set going. He didn’t want me, but 
if I wanted him he’d no objection. I 
found him supplied with a very much 
larger vocabulary than we are wont to 
meet with in the rank and file of Arcady. 
But then you must remember he was by 
way of being a scald. Readers of the 
newspaper, who are expected not only to 
read but to retail the news, that is, to 
analyze the latest intelligence, and to re- 
peat what the Jeeayper says, must needs 
have a certain command of language, and, 
as I have said, Ben is a man of culture, 
whose gifts are such as bear the stamp of 
genius upon them, at least they give a 
certain glamor of awfulness to his eccen- 
tricities. Soon we got on easy terms. I 
tried to find out if he had any opinions. 
It was clear he never troubled himself to 
form any; in childhood he had learnt the 
Church Catechism, and he’d never found 
that it had done him any harm. Some 
folks thought it hurt ’em. As far as 
his observation extended, “them as the 
Church Catechism had hurted ’d a been 
hurted w’rout that!” ... 

Did he ever think of ... behind the 
veil? ... 


Est et fideli tuta silentio 
Merces. 


All that was between him and me. ... 
Where did helive now? Live? Where 
he liked. Where the fancy took him. In 
point of fact, if I wanted to know, he lived 
nowhere. Where did he leave his tools? 
for a man can’t borrow a scythe and a 
hoe. As it happened, there was a limit 





to his confidences in that matter. He 
knew where to find what he wanted when 
he wanted it, and in a general way he 
carried his movable property and a not 
inconsiderable landed estate upon his 
person. “Nobody don’t meddle wi’ me,” 
he said, and I quite believed him. Where 
did he get his dinner? He looked round 
at me as if to make out whether I was 
poking fun at him. Then he answered 
warily, “ That’s accordin’!” For dinner 
as an institution he was prepared to ad- 
mit that he “didn’t make much account 
o’ dinner.” He mostly took his loaf along 
with him, “same as they old patriarchs.” 
He had “never heard tell as Jacob and 
that lot looked out for cooked wittels afore 
they went down into Egypt.” Where did 
the man get that notion from? It was 
evident he had taken up with a theory 
that a process of deterioration had set in 
among the children of Israel from the day 
that Joseph gave a double savory mess to 
Benjamin. Do the rabbis teach that doc- 
trine, or is it to be found in the Targums? 

I ventured to touch further upon mat- 
ters of domestic economy. Ben was per- 
fectly open; he had nothing to hide; he 
made no secrets. I had heard that he 
was a really good laborer, who could do 
anything he put his hand-to. Did he hap- 
pen to have dealings with a savings’ 
bank? Was it impertinent to ask what 
he did with all the money he earned? 
“Adi on it? Oh! Ah!” He exhibited 
great appreciation of that joke, chuckled, 
and writhed, and shook his filthy old gar- 
ments. Every wrinkle seemed to be say- 
ing to me, “I never see sich a man!” 
Hoarding he regarded as a most ludicrous 
form of insanity. Work was a disagree- 
able necessity sometimes. Sometimes it 
might come in as a relief to the monotony 
of life; occasionally, too, it might provide 
him with a pair of boots, which, however, 
as well as all other garments that he 
must needs wear, no rational man would 
purchase except second hand. I gathered 
that he had never in his life possessed a 
new coat. He was perfectly contented 
with his Jot. If there was anything that 
he had to blame his Maker for, it was that 
he couldn’t sing! Music had been denied 
him. More’s the pity. When he was 
tired of working (and he was just as likely 
to leave a job half finished and disappear 
for ten days, after having secured an ad- 
vance of pay), he repaired to the nearest 
public-house that would take him in — for 
it was not every public-house which he 
was allowed to frequent, or where he was 
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permitted to sit down—and while the 
mood was on him there he would stay, oc- 
casionally eating his bread, and invariably 
and continuously consuming his beer. 
When the public-house closed what did 
he do then? That question he seemed 
disposed to fence with, and I at once 
refrained from pressing it. He saw I did 
not mean to impose upon his candor, and, 
with a certain generosity, he returned to 
the point of his own accord. There was 
just a little mystery about the way in 
which he spent his nights. That too was 
* accordin’.” 

During the bitter winter of 1880-81 
some of the roads were blocked by the 
snow, and Ben was at work with a gang 
of men making cuttings through the dan- 
gerous drifts. The miserable weather 
lasted for weeks, and some of the laborers 
were wet through all day long. It is al- 
most incredible, but it is none the less 
true, that during all that winter Ben never 
slept in a house, but buried himself in the 
straw of a barn where he had leave to lay 
himself down. I asked him, with a shud- 
der, whether he was not afraid of the 
rats? He laughed aloud with triumphant 
glee. “I make no more count of them 
rats than if they was fleas!” He could 
not have expressed his indifference more 
contemptuously. Nay, the rats rather 
amused him, except that he objected to 
their tails — they tickled his face some- 
times / Didn’t he suffer from the cold? 
He didn’t know what folks meant by be- 
ing cold. Had he never been ill? Yes, 
he’d been “bad” once aboard ship; he 
would not try that again! Never had 
rheumatism? What call had folks to get 
rheumatics? He “didn’t hold wi’ rheu- 
matics.” 

During the last year or two I am told 
the county police have been molesting 
Ben, and stopped his sleeping in barns 
with or without leave. It appears there’s 
some law against it. The consequence 
has been he has every now and then been 
driven to the Union for a night’s lodging. 
I hear it is telling upon him, and he is 
not the man he was. When he can es- 
cape the argus eyes of the constabulary 
he still rolls himself up anywhere, in sum- 
mer or autumn, under a hedge, at other 
times in any hovel that he can skulk into; 
now and then in a warm pigsty. That ¢s 
delicious! The astonishing constitution 
of the man seems to have been proof 
against all exposure, want, infection, 
drink, or irregularity of every kind. It is 
to be supposed that he will die some day, 
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but if ordinary causes could have killed 
him, he would have been dead half a cen- 
tury ago. 

Ben’s life, by all that I can learn, has 
been singularly inoffensive. As the say- 
ing is, “ He has been no man’s enemy but 
his own.” I am told that he never 
smoked. He was never for an instant 
suspected of any approach to dishonesty. 
Nay, they say “he ain’t a foul-mouthed 
one, though he do frequent them low sort 
of places.” He is simply an zxdividual 
who has not yet withered, and he continues 
to live on sufferance though Policeman X 
is not satisfied that he is perfectly harm- 
less. “ There didn’t ought to be such 
people,” says Policeman X sententiously ; 
his objection to Ben being that he exists ! 

And yet, why should not Loafing Ben 
be let alone? “Oh! he’s a lazy fellow!” 
No, he is mot¢a lazy fellow. See him at 
work, and you will not libel himso. He 
earns his own livelihood, and never asked 
any one for a penny that was not his due; 
he probably never received a “ tip ” since 
he was born. He labors when he pleases, 
and when he chooses he stops. Now and 
then, when the fit takes him, he sprawls 
in a dry ditch and kicks his old heels in 
the air, a Caliban without malignity. He 
does not envy you your bed of down; he 
has no taste for art, and does not saunter 
through Christie and Manson’s simper- 
ingly giving his verdict, — 

Quo vafer ille pedes lavisset Sisyphus zre, 
Quid sculptum infabre, quid fusum durius esset. 


If the benevolent philanthropists, who 
are always ready to show the peasantry 
what is for their good, and always prompt 
to deprive them of their mischievous prop- 
erty, had left him a common to stretch 
himself in, Ben would have been found 
often enough under a furze bush, snuffing 
up the heather and making friends with 
the weasels; as it is, he takes the sun- 
shine astraddle of a gate, and watches the 
larks, and thinks what a jolly thing it must 
be to be able to sing. And so you call 
him a vagabond. He is not even that, for 
he never wanders five miles from his 
birthplace. You dare say he is a poacher, 
though. No, he isn’t a poacher — never 
has been. 

“ Water is a kind of thing I wi// keep 
out of me ” is his motto; and though there 
are trout to be had for the tickling, the 
running stream is to him a dark and 
deadly river in which alligators may per- 
haps be lurking for their prey. As for 
the pheasants and partridges, he’ll watch 
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them by the hour; and “ an old hare” he 
would no more harm than he would a 
baby. “I like them old hares,” he says 
innocently, “and I wish there was more 
on ’em!” 

That’s all very well, but Ben zs a loafer 
by common consent. He’s aloiterer, and 
loitering is a wrong done to the commu- 
nity. Policeman X is right after all — 
people “ didn’t ought to loiter.” 

Pray, sir or madam, are there no /ld- 
neurs in the streets who do likewise? 
Fildéneurs who have no lucid intervals of 
labor, but who languidly saunter through 
life, or are the busy bees of idleness? A 
loiterer is he? And what is a fldneur ? 
Looking to the root of the matter I sus- 
pect that word has something to do with 
aimless going to and fro. What deep 
commiseration there is for blind old CEdi- 
pus, when the chorus, keeping to the 
minor key, exclaims, — 


mAavaras, TAavatac Tic 6 mpécBuc, obd? 
éyxwpoc. 


It was a piteous spectacle to see the 
old king sink down to be a fléneur — 
mAavatac, TAavatag tie, To think of a man 
coming to that! Yet there was a lower 
depth still; oi’ éyxywpog — he did not even 
belong to aclub! 

“T object to be classed with Loafing 
Ben and the ordinary fléneur; 1 can 
afford to be idle if I Jike.” 

So can Loafing Ben; and as long as he 
pays his way — which he does —he has 
abundant right to be as idle as he pleases. 
Do you want to compel this man to work 
ten hours a day on pain of your displeas- 
ure — the jail —the pillory — or, worst of 
all, the workhouse? 

““Ah, but he’s dirty, beery, a social 
pariah — in fact, he’s a very zasty man!” 

If we are going to shut up all the nasty 
men and women in prisons and work- 
houses for the crime of being nasty, there 
will certainly be no room for the vicious 
and the violent. And where shall we be- 
gin ?—at our poor relations ? 

“Sir, this is a great deal too serious a 
matter to treat in a flippant and provoking 
manner. As a minister of the gospel you 
are bound to remember that this man is 
utterly godless ; he is 4 


O Lord of life and love, call back the 
wanderer home — home to thy fold again. 
But O ye serene ones in this perplex- 
ing world! are they the few and not the 
many who go astray ? 
AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 





From Temple Bar. 
EUGENE BODICHON: A REPUBLICAN OF 
1830. 

THIRTY years ago no more picturesque 
sight could greet an artist’s eye in Algiers 
than the Breton doctor, Eugéne Bodichon, 
holding gratuitous consultations in his 
Moorish quarters. 

Below this airy height — for the room 
was on an upper story — gleamed the city, 
sloping towards the sea; above, shone the 
unbroken sky of intense, hot blue, whilst 
worthy of such romanticenvironment was 
the figure of the miracle-working doctor 
himself, for such indeed he seemed to his 
artless, halfsavage clients. A motley 
crowd would collect there, — pure-blooded 
sons of Ishmael, the children of the desert, 
the swarthy negro, the brown Kabyle, be- 
sides Jews, Spaniards, and French sol- 
diers — who came to be cured or advised 
for nothing. Their faith in the doctor was 
absolute, and certainly some of his suc- 
cessful cases, surgical and otherwise, were 
worthy of the noise they created in Alge- 
ria at the time, and worthy to be recorded. 

Before, however, sketching some of the 
curious incidents that marked the doctor’s 
career, let us say something about the man 
himself, a phenomenal man, whether we 
regard him as a second Thoreau, able to 
ingratiate himself with animals so as to 
obtain their confidence and live with them 
on terms of closest intimacy, or as the 
typical republican of 1830; the austere, 
incorruptible, dauntless fellow-worker with 
Guépin of Nantes, Ledru-Rollin the great 
tribune, Louis Blanc, and other defenders 
of liberty and the democratic idea; or, 
lastly, as a foremost pioneer of civilization 
in Algeria, among the first to realize on 
African soil what the business of the con- 
queror there was, and what it was not, the 
liberator of the slaves in Algeria, the ad- 
vocate of the Berbers, the planter of the 
eucalyptus. 

The Breton savant was a physical type 
also. Whenever he went abroad, stran- 
gers turned to take a second look at that 
tall, striking figure, with its superb head, 
always bare, and crowned with masses of 
close set, short, curly black hair. 

When making his way to Algiers 
through south-western France in 1870, he 
was arrested by the police of Bordeaux, 
under suspicion of being a Prussian spy. 
“ Now,” said the doctor, confronting the 
commissary of police, “I appeal to your 
reason and ethnology. Look at my hair. 
Had, ever a Prussian hair like mine?” 
‘‘Hair goes to dye,” remarked the com 
missary, who, however, let his prisoner go. 
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The Breton characteristics, mental as 
well as physical, were there also. In the 
maternal chateau near Nantes, the doc- 
tor’s home of childhood, ghostly noises 
and spectral visions were heard and seen 
at night. These were the cries and shapes 
of decapitated ancestors and ancestresses, 
victims of the Terror; and the doctor, as 
well as every other member of the family, 
firmly believed in them. Nor were these 
ghost stories the only marvellous pages 
in the domestic chronicle. 

One of Dr. Bodichon’s aunts was a 
cloistered nun at Le Mans, where, in her 
old age, he occasionally visited her. The 
lady, when a young and handsome girl 
just introduced to the world, a devotee of 
fashion and pleasure, visited an elder sis- 
ter, herself a cloistered nun. The girl’s 
visit was over. She had remounted, the 
convent gates were thrown wide open to 
admit of her egress, when the animal she 
was riding, backed. The horsewoman 
touched it lightly with her whip, but it 
backed a second, a third time. 

“I recognize the voice of Heaven!” 
cried the young lady, throwing the reins 
over the horse’s head, and preparing to 
dismount. ‘“ My vocation is here.” 

True enough, the convent gates were 
straightway closed. She alighted from 
her horse, re-entered the convent walls, 
then and there exchanged her riding-habit 
for the robe of a novice, and devoted the 
remainder of her existence to penitence 
and prayer. 

In spite of these early associations, 
Eugéne, as soon as he was capable of in- 
dependent thought, went over to the ranks 
of democracy. Such a career indeed af- 
fords curious insight into French history. 
We realize how tremendous must be the 
force of conviction that leads loyal, affec- 
tionate, and patriotic natures thus to break 
loose for once and for all from family tra- 
dition, domestic ties, social usages, and 
public opinion. 

There were ardent young spirits in 
Paris in those days, and associated with 
the choicest of these, many of them life- 
long friends, young Bodichon pursued his 
medical curriculum, at the same time con- 
tributing to the democratic literature of 
the day. One important result of his 
physiological studies in the school of Ma- 
jendie was an abhorrence of vivisection. 
Throughout his after life the doctor re- 
mained a steadfast opponent of experi- 
ments on living animals. Perhaps it was 
this spectacle of the torments inflicted on 
them in his youth that made him ever after 
the tenderest friend of dumb things. 
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During these student days he made a kol- 
iday trip to Algeria and brought home a 
pet jackal, which used to follow him about 
like adog. Circumstances compelled him 
to give it to the Jardin des Plantes of 
Paris. At the end of some weeks he vis- 
ited the jackal there, which received him 
with the liveliest marks of joy and affec- 
tion. The visit was repeated, whereupon 
the keeper respectfully begged him to go 
no more. 

“I assure you, sir,” he said, “the poor 
animal would not touch food for days after 
your last visit. We were afraid he would 
starve himself to death.” 

That experimental trip to Algiers re- 
sulted in a final settlement on African 
soil. On the completion of his medical 
studies, the doctor sold his patrimonial 
estate in Brittany, and sailed for Algiers, 
there to devote himself to gratuitous med- 
ical services among the native population 
and the poor, to ethnological and histori- 
cal studies, the work of colonization, and 
that close observation of animal life for 
which he was so remarkable. Allusion 
has already been made to the abundance 
of his short curly hair, and he used to tell 
a pretty story of a mouse which nestled 
in it one cold night and which he would 
not dislodge by the slightest movement. 
It was upon the occasion of one of his 
journeys into the interior when bivouack- 
ing under canvas. The cold was intense, 
and as the weary traveller lay stretched 
out in his tent, the little creature crept 
into his curls, evidently taking them for a 
soft, warm mat. For the pig and the 
goose he had a great respect. Ofa pig 
kept in after years in his English home 
he said, “ Voila une béte qui a beaucoup 
d’esprit!” 

He was a wonderful relater of dog sto- 
ries. One of his dogs was a bit of a snob, 
delighting in worldly prosperity, and in 
the sense of being looked up to accord- 
ingly. Ona certain occasion — this was 
when the doctor no longer lived in the 
Moorish quarter before alluded to, but 
had moved to a spacious villa standing in 
vast grounds on the heights above the 
town — the dog returned from a run with 
a canine friend evidently belonging to an 
inferior position in life. The host took 
his guest all over the house, with a look 
that said as clearly as words could, — 
“ Now, how would yo feel if you lived in 
such a house as this?” 

Another dog — not a pet this, but an 
enemy and disturber of the public peace 
—was Dr. Bodichon’s famous professeur 
a@'aboiement, or self-constituted leader of 
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an amateur barking society. This mis- 
guided animal used to commence opera- 
tions soon after sunset in Algiers and 
take the lead of all the dogs inclined to 
bark in season and out of season. The 
nuisance became so intolerable that the 
“ professor ” was laid violent hands on by 
the police. 

This close study of animal life and char- 
acter at the time we are now speaking of, 
viz., from 1835 to 1855, occupied the doc- 
tor’s leisure moments only. He had 
plenty of more momentous work on hand. 
His most interesting and valuable contri- 
butions to the study of ethnology, and 
most important works on French coloni- 
zation in Africa, were written and pub- 
lished during this interval. He was also 
employed by the government as médecin 
de la justice, that is to say, consulting 
physician of the administration. Upon 
one occasion he was summoned by the 
authorities to examine three travellers 
who had been, as they declared upon oath, 
robbed and half-murdered by assassins on 
the public road, for which loss and out- 
rage they demanded a government indem- 
nity. The doctor carefully examined the 
wounds, which were not trifling, but he 
found that one and all had been self-in- 
flicted and with a most scientific avoid- 
ance of vital parts. His private practice, 
always gratuitous, abounded in curious 
experiences. One day an Arab came to 
his surgery carrying something wrapped 
up in the folds of his burnous. The poor 
fellow had been gored by a wild boar, and 
thus brought his intestines to the doctor 
to be restored to their proper place, which 
was effected. Bedouin Arabs would often 
come from a great distance in the interior 
to consult the doctor about their wives. 
Fatima or Ayesha, the pride of the des- 
ert harem, had been exceznte for two years, 
but the child could not be brought to the 
birth, What was to be done? It isa 
common belief among these people that 
the condition of pregnancy may be almost 
indefinitely protracted, and often hus- 
bands were deluded into the fond prospect 
of offspring when there was no founda- 
tion whatever for the hope. These con- 
sulters the doctor had to send uncom- 
forted away. 

But the surgical case which noised his 
skill abroad was the cure of the famous 
panther-slayer Bombonnel. Who has not 
heard of Bombonnel, extolled by Victor 
Hugo, put just as he is, although still alive 
and well, into Daudet’s novel of * Tarta- 
rin,’ — the valiant, vivacious Frenchman, 
small of stature, who began life fifty years 
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ago by hawking shoes and stockings in 
the streets of New Orleans, rapidly made 
a fortune, as rapidly spent it in those won- 
derful raids upon the panther, chronicled 
by his own untrained pen so graphically, 
performed audacious exploits as leader of 
his, thousand Franc-tireurs in the recent 
Franco-German war, three times had a 
price set on his head by the Prussian 
authorities, finally, after as many hair- 
breadth escapes as Othello himself, set- 
tling down on the vast hunting-grounds in 
Algeria presented to him by the French 
government in recognition of his services, 
there to enjoy, otium cum dignitate, the 
society of lions, tame and wild, with an 
occasional visit from some royal or dis- 
tinguished devotee of the chase ? 

After numerous hairbreadth escapes 
from the clutches of infuriated panthers, 
Bombonnel at last was attacked, all but 
mortally injured, and at a total sacrifice of 
personal beauty —a possession as reluc- 
tantly parted with by the sterner as well as 
the gentler sex, whatever cynics may say 
to the contrary. “I stole to the looking- 
glass,” writes poor Bombonnel dolefully. 
* My left cheek was torn open, the frontal 
bone laid bare, four teeth were gone, 
whilst as to my poor nose, hitherto a fine 
aquiline, it was flattened, broken, bruised 
in an indescribable manner. I was hide- 
ous!” 

The Breton doctor proved equal to the 
occasion. He gathered up the tragments 
of the panther-slayer’s face, such as were 
left, and, not without a good deal of trou- 
ble certainly, managed to mend the whole 
neatly as a fractured china plate. Bom- 
bonnel awoke one fine morning to find 
himself once more the happy possessor of 
a presentable nose. The doctor’s high 
reputation, his integrity, austereness, and 
incorruptibility alike as a man and a citi- 
zen, brought him into contact with all 
classes and races. People trusted him 
and applied to him for advice and assist- 
ance in matters lying wholly outside his 
own field. So implicit was the reliance 
placed upon his judgment and knowledge 
of character, that many of his friends even 
went to him for a wife. ‘ Mariez-moi, 
docteur, les yeux fermés,” they would say 
(Marry me, doctor, with my eyes shut); 
and true enough, he did marry many 
with their eyes shut, and very suitable 
and happy marriages they proved to 
be. These qualities just mentioned, irre- 
proachableness in private life, and stain- 
lessness in his public career, were all the 
more conspicuous, because of the corrupt 
state of Algerian society at this time. 
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Morality, alike political and social, was at 
a low ebb. Both in the departments of 
civil and military administration, corrup 
tion was the rule and honesty the shining 
exception. 

As a sample of morals and manners in 
Algeria thirty years ago, take the follow- 
ing story well worthy of the court of the 
third empire. 

Madame Z——, a young, handsome and 
high-spirited woman, moving in the best 
ranks of society, had a mind to test the 
fidelity of her husband. Disguising her- 
self as a Moorish girl, she went to a ball, 
suspecting his presence there. The pair 
danced together, and so fascinated was 
the inconstant, yet in one sense constant, 
husband, by her bright eyes — all he could 
see of the veiled face — that he made vio- 
lent love to his beautiful unknown, with 
what results to his domestic peace after- 
wards may be guessed. 

Another of the doctor’s famous stories 
was of a light-minded Frenchman who 
danced away, not his bride, like the hero 
of the Greek story, but his life. This 
votary of pleasure, it is to be supposed 
not being in very robust health at the 
time, went to a ball and danced so furi- 
ously the whole night that, on returning 
home, he took to his bed of sheer exhaus- 
tion, and died shortly afterwards. He 
had literally danced himself to death. 

The chronicling of such stories as these, 
however, is foreign to our purpose; they 
are only alluded to as showing the neces- 
sity and usefulness of such men as Eu- 
géne Bodichon — what few there were! 
—in castigating vice and frivolity, and 
sternly upholding rectitude and disinter- 
estedness in public life. 

The arrival of Marshal and Madame 
Macmahon effected a great change for 
the better, both in public and domestic 
affairs. The marshal would have no more 
bribery and corruption abroad. The ma- 
véchale no more indecent dresses and 
parade of loose conduct at home. Things 
improved wonderfully. It is noteworthy, 
by the way, that the Breton doctor, al- 
though a staunch opponent of Bonapart- 
ism and Ultramontanism, was always in 
good odor with the priests. Upon one 
occasion he was the means perhaps of 
saving the lives of several, including that 
of a bishop. The party were travelling 
together after heavy rains in Algeria, 
and had come to one of those mountain 
Streams, in usual weather traversed by 


horsemen and even by the diligence with- | 


out difficulty. After the amount of rain 
that had fallen, however, it was now per- 
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ilous to go back, and it seemed impossible 
to proceed. The doctor, a man of tall 
stature and Herculean strength, in his 
prime, first of all shouldered the bishop 
and got him safely across the river. He 
then returned for the two priests, and 
succeeded in carrying each in turn to the 
place of harborage. The bishop then and 
there gave his preserver plenary absolu- 
tion, and no wonder. Had the doctor 
written even harder-hitting things against 
the clergy — were that possible — no right- 
minded bishop could have done less. 

The nuns also were always on friendli- 
est terms with their anti-clerical neighbor, 
for a sisterhood adjoined Dr. Bodichon’s 
country residence near Algiers. The sis- 
ters would tell him their little troubles, 
and doubtless, poor, simple souls, thought 
that as the doctor was Catholic born and 
bred, there never couid be any harm in 
him, no matter what he might write or 
think! There was one poor girl dying of 
consumption, a Little Sister of the Poor, 
or something of the kind, who used to 
find comfort in thus getting a word of 
sympathy from a stranger. She had for- 
saken her happy home in far-off Alsace 
for this calling, and was now about to die, 
unpitied and unregretted. “What does 
it matter to any one here when I die?” 
she said. “Another is ready to take my 
place.” So she went about her work un- 
complainingly to the last, uncheered save 
by an occasional word of sympathy from 
the Breton doctor. Such a power of elic- 
iting the confidence of those as far as 
possible removed from ourselves by hab- 
its of thought, bringing up, and general 
surroundings, is very rare, and the doctor 
possessed it in an eminent degree. On 
the occasion of his year’s sojourn in 
America later with his English wife (born 
Barbara Leigh Smith), this sympathetic 
quality, combined with the originality and 
force of his character, brought him into 
contact with the finest spirits of that 
epoch: Emerson, Longfellow, Agassiz; 
of such were his friends. 

After his English marriage in 1857, the 
doctor’s active life as a physician termi- 
nated; but the work to which he now de- 
voted himself was equally important. 

This was the endeavor to force on the 
public mind the necessity of replanting 
Algeria, and the certain amelioration of its 
climate by means of the febrifugal Zu- 
calyptus globulus, of which we have heard 
s0 much, Curiously enough, this wonder- 
ful tree the, blue gum of Australia, a 
species of the myrtle tribe, was discovered 
by a Frenchman at the beginning of the 
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French Revolution. How little dreamed 
the gallant navigator Labillardiére, sent 
out in search of his equally gallant coun- 
tryman, La Pérouse, that the tall, striking 
tree, with its bluish green leaves dispens- 
ing fragrance, was in its turn to effecta 
veritable revolution! No other name be- 
fits the iraportant economic changes 
wrought by the eucalyptus in Algeria and 
other tree-denuded regions within our 
own times. So rapid is its growth, and 
so beneficent its influence, that twenty 
years after sowing the seed, exists a noble 
and health-giving forest. Wherever 
planted in sufficient numbers, the deadly 
miasma of marshlands disappears, with it 
fever, and the entire conditions of the cli- 
mate and soil are transformed. It would 
be superfluous to mention here the numer- 
ous products of the eucalyptus: the fra- 
grant soaps, the sedatives, salves, pills, 
plaisters, lozenges. An infusion of the 
leaves inhaled or taken as a ptisan is an 
excellent remedy for headache, whilst in 
all fevers, preparations of the eucalyptus 
are invaluable. 

Long before the introduction of the tree 
into Algeria, Dr. Bodichon had insisted 
on the necessity of replanting the country, 
in many places completely denuded by 
Arab incendiaries, and other methods of 
wilful destruction. Ever an epigrammat- 
ist when he put pen to paper, he wrote: — 


The tree, the spade, and the bale of mer- 
chandise, these should figure on the seal of 
the ruler of Algeria. 


And elsewhere : — 


The introduction of an unknown plant is 
often the only benefit accruing to humanity 
from wars and wholesale migrations, 


Again, pregnant sentence, showing to 
what good purpose history had been 
studied by the writer: — 


What were the results of the gigantic strug- 
gles between Europe and Asia in the Middle 
Ages? Four or five millions of men perished. 
Their ashes have been scattered to the winds; 
but meantime, the mulberry-tree, the sugar- 
cane, and buckwheat were introduced into 
Europe. Here is the real result to humanity. 


Up to a certain point he lived to see 
the realization of his dreams. Not to 
speak of his own plantations, hundreds of 
thousands of eucalyptus-trees have now 
been grown from seed in what were once 
the unhealthiest and most arid spots in 
the colony, now completely transtormed 
by means of this health-giving tree. The 
same experiments have been made, and 
with equal success, in Spain, Corsica, 





Italy, and elsewhere. Unfortunately the 
eucalyptus will not flourish out of doors 
in our latitudes, otherwise we might hope 
to see the scourge of ague entirely disap- 
pear from Romney Marshes and the 
neighboring districts. 

Unfortunately, also, the public scheme 
on which Dr. Bodichon had built so many 
hopes fellthrough. In spite of his efforts, 
no Ligue de Reboisement, or association 
for the purpose of replanting the country, 
has as yet been organized. 

Nevertheless, the propagation of the 
eucalyptus by private individuals and 
companies is actively carried on, and vari- 
ous plantations are now among the sights 
of Algeria shown to the tourist. 

But the doctor was much more than the 
apostle of the tree in Algeria. As a 
recent writer in the Fournal des Débats 
avers, when the history of the French 
colony in Africa is written, the name of 
Eugéne Bodichon will shine in letters of 
gold on the first page. He was, indeed, 
in one especial sense, the maker of liberty 
there. Strange as it may seem, after 
nearly twenty years of conquest, slavery 
existed in full force throughout Algeria. 
Rulers and lawmakers had apparently for- 
gotten that the famous declaration of the 
Rights of Man, pronounced by the Na- 
tional Assembly in 1789, abolished sla- 
very. When, in 1848, Dr. Bodichon was 
named corresponding member of the 
Chamber of Deputies for Algeria, he 
immediately suggested the liberation of 
slaves throughout the province, a measure 
which was at once carried into effect. 
There can be little doubt that he also 
greatly contributed to abolish another kind 
of slavery. We speak of that of public 
opinion in the matter of the Napoleonic 
prestige, an intellectual subjection almost 
as much to be deplored. French contem- 
porary literature contains little finer in its 
way, if anything at all, than the study of 
the first Napoleon in the second volume 
of his opus magnum, * De ? Humanité.” * 
No wonder that the types were broken up 
by the imperial police, and the writer’s 
movements made matter for suspicion and 
surveillance. This essay may be read 
irrespective of the remainder of the work, 
and it is said that Carlyle not only perused 
it more than once, but was convinced by 
it, having up to that time entertained quite 
a different opinion of the modern Cesar, 
here dwindled and dwarfed to a very con- 
temptible specimen of humanity under the 
merciless microscope of positive science 


* Brussels: Lacroix, 1866. 
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and physiology.* Observe, by the way, 
too, that this analysis of character, so 
trenchant, so original, so ¢rue, was penned 
long before the appearance of Lanfrey’s 
“Biography,” Madame de Rémusat’s 
* Memoirs,” and other recent works cor- 
roborating the Breton savant’s view. As 
we read these brilliant pages, we are led 
to regret that the writer did not give to 
the world some historical work pure and 
simple. His knowledge of French history 
was prodigious. No matter what question 
you put to him, trivial or important, he 
could answer it promptly. No slow ran- 
sacking of the chambers of his brain was 
necessary; each fact was in its proper 
place, and ready to hand. 

We believe that an abridgement of the 
work in question, “ De l’Humanité,” is 
shortly to appear in France, and such an 
edition is to be desired. In the book as 
it stands are many speculations and dis- 
sertations which might well be spared. 
The doctor’s other works more especially 
devoted to Algeria are of very great inter- 
est and importance, treating of adminis- 
tration, hygiene, industry, and other im- 
portant questions affecting the interests 
of the colony.f 

In a later work, a mere brochure pub- 
lished in 1882, called ‘*Le Vade-mecum 
de la politique Frangaise,” are one or two 
passages of more than ordinary interest 
just now. Axiom 17 of this curious little 
pamphlet runs as follows : — 


The great work of the nineteenth century 
will be the conquest of the Sahara and its 
transformation into productive territory — sup- 
pression of brigandage, re-establishment of 
commercial relations between the Soudan and 
the Mediterranean, 


These views seem now to be very gen- 
erally entertained, and not in one civilized 


European nation, but in all. Alas! the 
world is no longer “rich and empty,” and 
our rising generations want new fields for 
enterprise and new homes to settle in. 
Certainly some parts of the Soudan must 
be paradisiacal, judging from accounts 
given by writers who have travelled there. 

In the same brochure Dr. Bodichon in- 
sists upon the necessity of assimilating 
the Kabyle or Berber race as far as possi- 
ble to the French, and of giving the Ka- 
byles the legislative vote. 

Another instance here of true insight 
and sagacity, — with the Arab is physical 


* Translated in Temple Bar, 1873.. : 
+ Considérations sur I’ Algérie, Paris, 1845 ; Hygiéne 
a suivre en Algérie, Algiers, 1851, etc. 
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beauty, show, dash; with the Kabyle, the 
solid, homely qualities that make the good 
citizen. 

It is a current notion among us that the 
typical Frenchman, especially the typical 
democrat, must be a sneering Voltaire. 
Worthy of record is it here that the man 
whose career we have just been sketching, 
remained.to the last a steadfast believer 
in God and immortality. Evidence of 
this serene and high-souled faith abounds 
in the pages of * Del’Humanité.” Deeply 
significant are such utterances as these: 
“Moral truth exists in God. The best 
way of conceiving a notion of the Divinity 
is to study nature.” “ The naturalist will 
be the theologian of the future.” “ The 
divine word which comes without any in- 
termediary or interpreter is the admirable 
wisdom visible in every work of the Cre- 
ator.” We could cull numberless sayings 
equally full ot faith and reverence from his 
writings, but will content ourselves with 
an illustrative anecdote. A friend was 
discussing with the doctor the subject of 
death and immortality, and the latter said: 
“Our life was yesterday, is to-day, and 
will be to-morrow. The Jehovah of reli- 
gious life among the Jews meant the three 
tenses of. the verb to be — the present, the 
past, and the future. There is no dis- 
junction. Death is only a transition from 
this present life to a superior one.” 

His interlocutor asked, ‘ How can I 
prove my faith to others?” He replied, 
with a smile, “ The faculty of reasoning 
belongs to science, and that of faith and 
love to a subtler organ, and can only be 
proved by itself.” The narrator remarks, 
“The death of Eugéne Bodichon must 
have been like that of Socrates, calm and 
joyous except for the pang in thinking of 
his wife’s deep grief.” 

Irrespective of the popularity of his 
writings, there is little fear that the name 
of Eugéne Bodichon will be forgotten. 
Such careers belong to history. 

The liberator of an entire population 
held in the bonds of slavery; the unspar- 
ing censor of a corrupt administration and 
dissolute society; the persistent advocate 
of a rational, practical, and beneficent sys- 
tem of colonization; the staunch upholder 
of freedom of opinion, often at the risk of 
personal safety, — men of this stamp live 
less for themselves than for humanity. 
Sooner or later their merit is recognized, 
and that respect paid to their memory 
perhaps withheld during their lives. The 
true lover of his kind, moreover, is con- 
tent tc be ‘ignored, even forgotten in the 
tomb, provided that his thoughts live and 
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his deeds bear fruit. For, as the poet 

says :— 

Our many thoughts and deeds, our life and 
love 

Our happiness and all that we have been, 

Immortally must live, and burn, and move, 

When we shall be no more, 


Dr. Bodichon died in Algiers on the 
28th of January, 1885. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
AN ACTRESS’S LOVE-LETTERS. 


LOVE LETTERS are not to actresses what 
they are to other women. They come in 
such quantities, and they are so foolish, or 
so impertinent, and so very much alike in 
their own kind, that they have little more 
charm at last than the wine circular that is 
sent on to youin the Engadine with four- 
pence more to pay. 

This, I suppose, is why I was allowed 
the other morning to assist the most pho- 
tographed of her sex to burn her love- 
letters. When I happened to call upon 
this lady she was just starting for a tour 
in the provinces, whither her portrait in 
many plush frames had gone before her; 
and she was commendably desirous of 
neither leaving these epistles behind her 
nor of carrying them about in her boxes. 
They had to be destroyed. Burning was 
the on!y appropriate mode of destruction; 
and with the thermometer at go deg. the 
lady preferred to burn her letters over a 
gas-jet. In this business I found her en- 
gaged; and I was called to help her, re- 
ceiving as my reward the privilege of read- 
ing some of the more ridiculous and wild 
of the letters I handed up to her. For 
the lady is a little lady; and to reach 
the gas-jet conveniently she had to stand 
upon a chair, 

Were I to judge from these communi- 
cations (and I hope nobody will suppose 
I am inventing them, for really I am not) 
this lady has proved specially fatal to 
youths of a tender age. She is not so 
very little, and yet these boys constantly 
take her for achild. Had she preserved 
them there would by this time have been 
quite a sheaf of letters dated from schools ; 
as it is, a few characteristic specimens 
fell to my share. Some are respectful 
and some are not. Here is a respectful 
one verbatim, with Manchester for its 
post-mark. The recipient had been play- 
ing in pantomime there: — 


Dear Madam, —I am writing a letter to you 
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to yourself, Papa is out, and I am writing 
when he is out. I know there is no hope for 
me, but I was at the pantomime on Thursday, 
and I love you very much, and I know you do 
not care for me, and you do not know me, 
When I was at the pantomime I looked at you 
all the time, and I would like to come again to 
look at you, but we only go once to the panto- 
mime. I love you because you are beautiful, 
but more because the inner man is displayed ; 
for beauty is skin deep, but virtue will endure, 
Hoping this finds you well, I remain, dear 
madam, yours truly, — 


Another polite swain, also writing from 
Manchester, goes a step further and en- 
closes a Christmas card. “It is a pretty 
good one,” he says, by way of letting her 
know delicately that Christmas cards are 
not to be got for nothing. Either his 
father did not keep so vigilant an eye on 
him as the other boy fell under, or his 
passion carried him to greater lengths ; 
for in each of his letters he commences 
by saying that he “ was at the theatre see- 
ing her last night,” and he says that half- 
a-dozen times. In the last he complains 
bitterly of having spent all his money on 
her; and the fact that this letter was de- 
livered at the stage door, instead of being 
posted like the others, tells its own sad 
tale. Most of these youths seem to have 
been hopeless from the first; but at least 
one of them thought there was a chance 
for him: — 


Dear M , A fella at our school knew yure 
cuzin or I wouldent call you M to Begin 
with. This is a Beastly school and old ring- 
tailed Dove is an aweful Cad, but the fella as 
knew yure cuzin is to post it when we are 
Going to Church. I want you to Corrispond 
with me with a view to Matrimony. I think 
you are a very jolly girl. I am foreteen in 
November, are you forteen yet? If you rite 
all about yureself to me I will write all about 
myself to you. How sweet is love! All the 
fellers here like me and you will like me no 
end. I made forty-six against Flounders and 
would have been not out if I had not been 
accidently bold off my pads. Slink is watch- 
ing me with his evil eye. So no more at 
presence, dearest sweethart, from yours till 
death us Do part —— —— 


When, with the approach of manhood 
the enamored youth addresses the lady 
of his adoration without fear of personal 
chastisement should his guardian catch 
him at it, he seems to develop into a 
variety of characters. The boy is either 
very hopeless or very confident, but the 
man can be sentimental or desperate as 
well. Men of sentiment are affected so 
similarly, and find such relief in verse, 
that any one who wished to do them less 
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than justice could say that they derived 
their inspiration from a common source. 
In these letters, when they do not insist 
that to have loved and lost is better than 
never to have loved at all, they are certain 
that the dream of young love is twice as 
sweet as anythingeise in life. When they 
come to details, it is true, they vary a little 
now and then ; one who says he has loved 
her for two long years, for instance, find- 
ing her like a red, red rose, while another 
is struck by her resemblance to a lily. 
“ Henry,” whose surname will ever remain 
a mystery, sends her a greeting in sixteen 
irregular verses (which burned well), and 
has not slept since she first “ burst upon 
his sight;” and “Red Robin,” for some 
inexplicable reason, “cannot resist this 
opportunity of asking her respectfully if 
she has ever wasted a fortnight.” And then 
the gloomy men! One of them tells in 
five pages how he left the theatre “to 
wander the streets all night, thinking of 
what might have been.” Another, who 
has evidently mixed his ink with water, 
“resolved to be a nobler man from that 
hour.” But perhaps they were only hum- 
bugs after all. The one wished her to 
meet him at the upper end of Montgomery 
Street at half past four; the other offered 
to call. 

The next letter will seem alarming, but 
itis quite a typical one. It is not the first 
received from the same writer, though it 
happens to be the only one that reached 
my hand. Fiercely it begins thus : — 


Don’t think that this can go on much longer. 
You have treated me with silence at a time 
when my heart is being torn asunder, and if 
there is to be a reckoning it will be a dreadful 
one. You know well that since I saw you in 
Newcastle I have followed you everywhere. I 
would follow you to the Antipodes ; and were 
I driven with contumely from your boat I 
would cross on the wings of love. By heaven 
I swear it! If you do not answer this I shall 
not be answerable for the consequences. For- 
give me, darling, I write in afrenzy. P.S,— 
Did you get the flowers? 


Evidently the desperate men are very 
desperate indeed, and, though the lady re- 
gards them with rather more scorn than 
the others, they seem to be the serious 
ones. This gentleman expresses his de- 
termination to follow her, if need be, to 
Australia; but another, whose epistles 
had gone the way of despised love-letters 
before I had any opportunity of preserv- 
ing them, actually did pursue her from 
America to this country, overtaking her 
at Leeds. She was sitting half asleep by 
the fire in her sitting-room at an hotel one 
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afternoon, when the door opened and 
closed suddenly, and turning her head she 
Saw an eqheted qeatieman putting the key 
in his pocket. She did not scream as she 
would have done on the stage under simi- 
lar circumstances, but, getting behind a 
central table, drew herself up as high as she 
conveniently could and asked the mean- 
ing of this intrusion. “I am Williams,” 
he replied in a hollow voice, as if that ex- 
plained everything; but though his letters 
had reached her with that signature she 
had forgotten who Williams was. In an- 
other moment bis hand pressed her 
shoulder; and when she turned her head 
to wither him with scorn, he was glancing 
in a business-like way down the barrel of 
a pistol. ‘“ We shall leave the world to- 
gether,” he said grimly, looking as if he 
meant it. “ Won’t you —won’t you stay 
to tea?’ she murmured. He looked 
doubtfully at the tea things on the table,. 
and then at his pistol, apparently revolv- 
ing in his mind the possibility of combin- 
ing tea with tragedy.. This was her oppor- 
tunity. She slipped under his arm and 
disappeared through a door opening into 
her bedroom, from which she gained the 
landing and alarmed the house. When 


the white-faced waiters burst into the sit- 
ting-room, they found the madman stand- 


ing at the bedroom door with his pistol 
cocked and evidently meaning business, 
Some months afterwards she had a letter 
from America, signed * Williams,” froma 
person who said that he had alarmed her 
one day in a Leeds hotel and made a fool 
of himself. It was more than he had a 
right to ask, but he hoped she would for- 
give him. 

More farcical were two other scenes 
when her peace was disturbed in a like 
manner. An admirer whose love could 
not be returned forced his way into her 
presence, intimating that he “had sworn 
never to leave her until she was his wife.” 
She rang the bell and told a servant to 
show him down-stairs ; whereat he scowled 
fearfully, and went; but he took a mali- 
cious pleasure after that in waiting at the 
stage door, and scowling at her in pre- 
cisely the same way as she passed out. 
The other intruder was very young and 
innocent, and had such rosy cheeks and 
curly hair and blushed and stammered so 
much, that her heart went out to him. 
She gave him akiss and told him to run 
home. 

A certain interest attached to a note in 
pencil owing to what it led to. It was an 
invitation to supper from a middle-aged 
gentleman in the stalls whom she had 
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never seen. The lady handed it over to 
the stage manager, and at once forgot all 
about it. Actresses are used to such im- 
pertinences. The manager, however, 
was a man of wrath when roused; and he 
sent a message to the gentleman, asking 
him to come “behind.” The unsuspect- 
ing person went, and was promptly bon- 
neted, pummelled, and ejected by the 
stage door. Such insulting messages are 
common; but real compliments are not 
unknown. Playing in Glasgow fora week 
this lady got every evening a modest 
nosegay, which was left at the stage door 
byaworking man. No note accompanied 
it, and she carried it to the neglect of the 
more gorgeous bouquets that also reached 
her. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
A MAORI “LAST DAY.” 


IN the early part of this year an extraor- 
dinary outbreak of religious craze was wit- 
nessed among the northern natives in 
New Zealand. A Maori prophetess, liv- 
ing in Kawakawa, a settlement north of 
Auckland, was the leader of the move- 
ment. She is a young woman, named 
Meri Tapu, about twenty-five years of age, 
pleasant-looking but with a dazed expres- 
sion. Early in March of this year Meri 
foretold the beginning of the millennium, 
which she fixed on the 28th of that month. 
The effect on the natives was wonderful. 
Crowds visited her daily, fully crediting 
her prophecies. 

About the middle of March, Meri and 
some two hundred of her immediate fol- 
lowers removed to a separate encamp- 
ment. Prominent among these disciples 
were the chief Hohaia Patuone and his 
people, reiatives of the late celebrated 
Tamati Waka Nene, and inhabitants of 
the Hokianga district. Meri andher sup- 
porters professed to be Roman Catholics, 
but did not hold any religious service or 
ceremony whatever. The time was spent 
in various games and amusements, and in 
eating; the latter taking up a good por- 
tion of the day. Money was spent in a 
most reckless manner upon provisions and 
new clothes wherein to appear on the last 
day. When cash ran short, they obtained 
goods from a neighboring store-keeper on 
credit, and, when threatened with sum- 
monses, said it did not matter, as the last 
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day would come at the end of the month, 
Finding their creditor unsatisfied with 
that answer, they requested him not to 
take any proceedings during March, as it 
was fapu (sacred), but to wait till April; 
when if nothing happened he should be 
paid in full. This he was constrained to 
do. 

The prophetess spent most of her time 
in conversing with unbelieving visitors, of 
whom there were plenty ; they were chiefly 
natives, attracted by curiosity and the lav- 
ish hospitality of the converted ones, 
Being well versed in Scripture she was 
able to discuss religion with any one who 
cared to argue with her. The believers 
behaved in a very orderly manner. Spir- 
its were strictly prohibited. But it was 
an anxious time for the European settlers 
near the encampment; for there was no 
knowing what change might not take place 
in Meri’s teachings. Safety lay in the 
nearness of the day fixed as the last. Had 
the time been longer there is no knowing 
what a band of wild fanatics, whose food 
supply had come to an end, would not do, 

As the time approached for the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy, the mania took a 
more serious turn. A fohunga (priest) 
preached that Christ’s mediation was only 
for the akeha (white man). Burnt offer- 
ings of dogs, cats, and owls were made. 
These offerings, however, were only pre- 
liminary and typical of the grand sacrifice 
that was to follow, and for which an altar 
was built. The victim selected was a 
young girl, daughter of the high priest 
himself, she having expressed her willing- 
ness to die for the good of the people. 
The intended homicide was prevented by 
the police. Meri now gave out that she 
would probably be missing on the last 
day, and intimated to her followers that 
she would be removed to the next world 
by supernatural means. 

At last the great day arrived, and noth- 
ing happened. Meri had disappeared, 
having wisely departed to another part of 
the country with numerous presents. Her 
misguided followers were powerless to do 
anything in the face of a strong contingent 
of armed conctabulary posted to maintain 
order. There was nothing left but to re- 
turn to their much-neglected plantations. 
The only evidence of the movement is 
considerable distress among the natives, 
owing to a reckless waste of provisions 
and prolonged idleness. 

H. M. B. 





